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ABSTRACT 

This paper provides a survey of the field of 
technology in home economics. Part 1 previews the many available 
definitions of technology and attempts to synthesize what technology 
is. Five defining attributes of technology are identified, providing 
a structure for the subsequent discussion. Part 2 elaborates on the 
nature of home economics as currently taught in Scottish secondary 
schools. Part 3 explores how technology as it is here interpreted 
might, in general terms, be integrated into home economics courses 
without damaging the subject's integrity. Part 4 is essentially a 
compendium of examples of technology in home economics and collects 
information from journal articles and other published sources, from 
work proceeding in Scottish education authorities, and from a number 
of initiatives and projects underway in England and Wales. Part 5 
considers briefly the implications for the individual home economics 
teachers, for the profession as a whole, and for education 
authorities and other bodies of placing home economics in the 
technological activities and applications mode. Appendixes provide 
detailed information on definitions of both technology and home 
economics, the aims and objectives of courses in the latter, some 
suggestions for teachers, and a five-page bibliography. (YLB) 
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Introduction 



We aie conscious that the material levied in this paper represents an incomplete survey of the 
field of technology in home economics. In the time available it was not possible to track down 
refeience we came across. We are, however, grateful to those whom we contacted, 
initially by telephone. Muxy provided us with detailed information at that time; others responded 
by sending us copies of dieir reports, pupil materials and other documents. Unfortunately, some 
of the pnmused documents fuled to arrive in time to be cmsidered in the compilation of this 
review. We trust that we have reported accurately the information which we received 6om a 
wide selection of sources. The interpretations placed on that material, however, remain our 
own. 

In Part 1 of the paper we review the many available definitions of 'technology' and attempt to 
synthesise what 'technology' is. This jproved to be a more difficult task than might have at first 
iQ>peared Imt we were able to identity five 'defining attributes' of technology which provide a 
structure f€ft the subsequent discussion. 

Part 2 elaborates on the nature of home economics as currently taught in Scottish secondary 
schools. Our task in Part 3 is to explore how 'technology' as we have interpreted it, might, in 
general terms, be integrated into home economics courses without damaging the subject's 
integrity. 

Pan 4 is essentially a compendium of examples of technotogy in home economics. Information 
has been coUected from journal articles and other published sources, firom work proceeding in 
Scottish education authorities and from a number of initiatives and projects underway in 
England and Wales. 

In Part 5 we briefly consider the implications for individual home economics teachers, for the 
profession as a wh^e and for education authorities and other bodies of placing home economics 
m die 'technological activities and q>plications mode'. 

Appendices provide detailed information on definitions of both technology and home 
eccMiomics, the aims and objectives of courses in the latter and some suggestions for teachers. 
Finally tfiere is an extensive, though necessarily incomplete, bibliography of works consulted 
during die prq>aration of this pq)er. 

Our ti^anks are due to Janet Chambers, research assistant at SCRE, for making many of the 
preliminary contacts with practitioners, to Kay Young for typing the document and to John 
Herdman and Anne Bankowska for proof reading, v/e are also gratefiil to home economists and 
others, too numerous to mention individually, who provided us with information in person, by 
telephone, by letter and by sending us copies of dieir documents and materials relating to this 
tx^c. 
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Part 1: What is technology? 



The importance of technology In the curriculum 

Recent years have seen increasing claims for the inmorumce of technology in the curriculum. 
The Oonsultaiive Committee on the Cuiriculum's (CCC) Education for an Industrial Society 
Project, die Technical and Vocational Education Initiative (TVEI). the introduction of a 
Techndogical Activities and Applications mode, the increasing use of SCOTVEC modules in 
schools and advent d Standanl Orade Technological Studies are all indicators of the trend 

Many oS die arguments in support of such develcmnents have been vocational in orientation. 
The Committee on Secondary Education (COSE) Discussion Paper (1985). for example, based 
its case for die inclusion of technology in the secondary curriculum ininiarily on die national 
need for adqitable young people educated in die use of new technologies to provide die future 
workforce. However, cmtx themes, such as awareness and knowl«^e of die environmental 
consequences of techndogical activity, are also to be found. 

What is technology? 

Perhaps because of the extent of recoit interest in what is an expanding area of develqiment, 
die range of accounts of what technology conmrises is substtmtial (for a list of 'definitions', see 
Appendix 1). It is also confusing, for in addition to attempts to define 'technology' per se, 
there are references to technological ImowleC^', technological 'awareness', technological 
'activiQf', technological 'capability^ (or practical ci^bility) and techndogical 'behaviour'. 

The (XC's Committee on Technology (COT) co^xsidered many of these definiticms before 
choosing die following in its report which was published as a COSE Discussion Paper in 1985. 

Technoiogy is concerned with the identificatioa of some of the material needs of man and the 
eodeavour to satisfy thoie needs hy the apptkation of scknce and the uae of 
mAeatrg'f. It b coocenied widi solving problems where there is no right or wfong answer, only 
good and bad solutians to a problem. Techndogical behaviouriequires activities that are creative 
and de m a n d ing , where the laws and princqrtes of science, the constraints of society and economics 
are qipUed to satisfy human needs. Technological behaviour involves approaches and techniques, 
such as systems analysis, problem ide nt ification, decision making, planning, idea communication 
and solution evaluation, which are more than pure science or craft. ^3-4) 

Another insight into how 'techndogy' is concepmalised in Scottish education is availaUe in the 
CCCs description of die Technoloncal Activities and Applications mode (CCC, 1987). As is 
shown in Table 1, dtis is described as die 'development of teclinological and practical skills, 
designing and using artefacts, practical problem solving'. 

These definitims are largely compatible widi odier United Kingdom interpretations of the 
conc^ of technology, although they are peihaps more exclusively oriented towards practical 
activities than is generally the case. Thus for exanq>le, in additim to identifying skills such as 
investigation, invention, inqdementation, evaluation and communication as part of tedinokigical 
capabiBty, an Assessment of Fsffonnance Unit study (APU, 1983) considered diat knowledge 
and value Judgements were also involved (Table 2). Sinulariy, Bkck and Harrison (1985) 
identified me importance of giving chikhen an awareness oi technology and its inqilicaticHis as a 
resource. There is moie enq>hasis on impact on die 'man-ooade' environment or adi^tion of 
the environment in some definitions (APU, 1981, Geen and Daniels, 1988) but diese may be 
implicit in die Scottidi defiiutions. Geen and Daniels (who are heme economists) do, however, 
adunobrate die problem-solving compoaeat by underiining the importance of systematic study (A 
die design, production and use of artefacts as well as systems and ideas. They also c(Misi<ter it 
inmortant duit technology be characterised by a reflection of a desire for efficiency which diey 
dsnne as die achievement of objectives for the minimum expenditure of time, resources, labour 
and energy. 
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Table 1: S3/4 Technobgical Activities and Applications mode 


DESCRIFnON 


Development of technological and practical skills, designing, 
making and using artefacts, practical problem solving. 


CORE AREA 

Fiiicitfitl oomributioiis 
tothenxxfe 


Accoimting and finance, computing studies, craft and design, 
home economics, (rf&e and infbimation studies, s 
vocational skilto or tedux)k^ical studies, 
[or qipropriate activities fixMn these or fixxn others below] 
Minimum S% of cuniculum. 


EIJBCnVEAREA(a) 

AdditkMl oootributkxis 
to tte nodt dnwn 
fiomiviilablefull 
SCBoounes 


accounting seamanship and nautical knowledge 

agiicuhund science secretarial studies 

anatomy, irfiysiology and technical drawing 

health 

engmeenng 

hoRicidtund science 

navigation 


ELBCnVEAREA(b) 
Additk»il fields of 

ooHttiburipg to Ac 
node drawn fiom 

IwOnillMllCIWl 5CC 

ihort comes, NC 
modules Of ffOiu 
school jXQgnuixDes 


agrioilture enterprise 
catering careers 
compiler appucanons K^Doaxuing stalls 
'engmeering' inforaiation technology 
functional design nautical studies 
mrfikalcomnnmication parental and child care 
noRicuIture 
industrial studies 



Based on CX;C (1987) Curriculum Design for the Secondary Stages: Guidelines for 
Headteachers. 



In sunmiary, therefore, perusal of the range of definitions suggests that if account is to be taken 
of all of diem, technology is concerned with: 

the klentificaticm and satisfaction of some of the material needs of mankind; 

and systematic study of the design, production and use of artefacts, systems and ideas. 

The study of technology is also characterised by: 

a focus on the 'nuui-made' environment or adaptation of diat environment; 

solving problons where there is no right or wrong answer, only good and bad solutions 
toaprouem; 

and a desire for effici^iey which mi^t be defined as the achievement of objectives for the 
mininaim q)propriate expenditure of time, resources, labour and energy. 

Technological capability txA^t in turn be d^ned in terms of: 

awareness of technology, as defined above, and its implicatims as a resource; 

knowledge of the potential application of science and die use of materials, resources and 
oiergy to satisfy technological needs within the constraints of soci<^ and economics; 



the devdq^ment oi skills, including systems analysis, problem identification, decision- 
maldnf, dietigp« planning, constriiction, idea communication and solution evaluation 
wtitAk will fiu:ilitaie Ac uplicatioa of such awareness and knowledge in identifying and 
iohdng problemg widiin toe area of tedindogy outlined above. 



Table2 The diaoeie elements of technological oqiability 


Skills 


Knowledge 


Value Judgements 


SUIIi of Invcatlgation 

of problems, leaicfaes for 
relevant infixmatkn 

Skilit of Invention 
including thinking of 
alieniaiive sduiions to 
problems 

SkiUa of Im^.4nicnUitlon 
including selecting and 
plaikdqg the proceu (tf 
nuuong ate Of nana anQ 
niacliine toolSt montocning 
and coonoUing details of 
opoation 

SUUa of EvalaaUon 
including assessment of the 
activiqr against objective 
criteria 

SUUa of Communication 
indnt^ig speech, writing, 
graphics 


Knowledge of Energy 
including knowledge of 
various fonns/!K>uices of 
enefgy, metfiods of storing, 

cttivMii^ md tnnmitting 

energy and of energy costs 

Knowledge of Materials 

including knowledge of 
properties and lim^Kkms of 
nuoerials; of sources and 
costs of materials, <rf 
processing, manipulating 
and connecdiv nuterials 
Knowledge of Control 
includes knowledge of 
open and closed loop 
systems; of feedtMck; of 
how systems are monitored 


Aesthetic 

induding diose itlatiqg to 
proportion, colour, texture 
and on die rtlationshq) 
between worlonanship, tools, 
materials 

Economic 

including those relating to 
economic viability imerms 
of supjdy and demand and 
of intrinsic value 

Technicii 

including balancing views 
of efficiency, robustness, 
flexibility, reliability, 
precision and safety 

Moral 

indudiiig judgements on 
human needs and on long 
term environment effects 



From APU (1983) Report of a survey of design and technological activities in the school 
curriculum. 



While siq>erficially it may q)pear straightforward to draw diese attributes of the concept 
'techndonr' togetto', it is important to note that doing so may conceal a number of tensions 
which could pose proUems for curriculum desijp. For example, Scottish definitions lay stress 
on designing, making and using artd^acts. This, or similar ph.'ases, is to be found in many 
definitions (eg HMI. 1982; APU, 1983; Qegg, 1987; Geen and Daniels, 1988), so it may be 
reaaooable to assume that it is one ci the dmning characteristics of technological activity in 
sdKxdt duu pupils will desum and make srai^hing and then evaluate its use. However, some 
writers (e^ Kelly et al, 1987) have expressed the view that in developing technological 
capalnlity u pupUs the processes involved may be more in^portant than the nnal produa. 

The CCC description of the Technological Activities and Application nxxle also includes the 
phrase 'pracAcd problem solving' which is common in other definitions (eg DES, 1985; APU, 
1983; Schools Council Project Technology in CCX:, 1985). The terai 'problem solving' occurs 
in manv Standard Grade course Arrangements but it is inqxvtant to recognise that "problem 
sdving and "pnctical problem solving' are not entirely synonymous. Problems can be solved 
in manematics, for example, without recourse to practical activity. Technology mvolves more 
than practical activity. In hoooe economics and 'social and vocational skills' pupils might be 
asked to suggest how a family couU balance its domestic bud^t, or in geography pupils could 
oooikler die opticas available to a local planning committee in relatkm to a supermaiket or other 
development These woukl be proUems to solve but they wouM not involve technological 
activity. Rractical pioUem solvmg involves scxnething more, and unless this is present it will 
not saosfy die requirements of technok>gical activity as set out above. 



Technology and the existing curriculum 

Technology ts a q>ecific area of smdy is manifested in the Scottish curriculum by courses 
leading to a range of SCOnrVEC modules, and a Standard Grade course in Technological 
Studies* (TS)willbeavai]aUeforcertificati(min 1990. TheUmeraimsto 

develop an inkrMidiQg of ledaiok^ 

of the m p Ucjti o m of technology in die community [...], a recognition of the responsiUiity to 
hnmfliity and caviionmeni that they hnpose [..J, a^ 
individpal with legwd to woA p mc t ioes . 

{Stmdard Grade Arrmgements for Technological Studies. SEB. 1988} 

In England and Wales its counterpart - Craft, Design and Technology (CDT) - is described in a 
DES leaflet as aimmg to: 

piqpmepapib for life in an industrial society. It emtnces the whcrie nmge of practical activities 
that take pim hi school iforiobops in which pqab 

products hi dilliBnntmatorials.[...] ItisnotjostaqDestkmof handUiigiools. TheCDTieacher's 

job is 10 chmd pqiiV aannl cmadvity loiranb 

puqnse. Sodiepipibneedioleamiosppnriseaqiecificpr^^ 

jodfenieni and • above an • a mediodkal ^vronch. 

(Central Office cf Information. 1988) 

The vocational and technical* slant of these courses is clear. But many pupils, who will 
eventually earn their living in other fields, will also benefit from an understanding of 
tedinotogy. Aooordindy, it is particularly impoctant to note that in additior. to *technol<>gical 
stores', me CXX: description ct die Tedusological Activities and ^plications mode is couched 
firmly in terms of the potential of a wide range of subjects to oner the kinds of experience 
which wiU deliver tedmological capability . 

The case for a cross-curricular conceptualisation of technological awareness and activity has 
also been made in England and Wales. Blade and Hanison (1985) for example, particiilarly 
identified the crucial contrityution made by technical and home economics departments to 
*techmdk>gical activity* (or 'designing and knaking*), though they recognised that ^technological 
awareness' and appreciation c(xild, and should be, integral to the stiidy of a whole range of 
subrjects and courses. 

The COT RqKsrt (198S) provided exan^les of *technologk»l activity* in heme economics, craft 
and designt social uid vocatiooal skills and technobgical studies. The CCC recomonendations 
for tiM^ ieclmolo^' mode identify a number of Standard Grade subjects within die core in 
addition to oAerSCE courses and modules in die 'elective* area (See Table 1). This could, 
however, be anued to be umeaaonaUy restrictive. The social subjects, for example, could be 
expected to mane a oontributkMi to pupils* tedmologkral awareness (eg a study of die q>plication 
of iniemiedBaie tedmdoff f in diiid worid countries; a consideration of the causes and efif ects of 
atmoqriieric uid other types of pollution; locddng at the local provision of water, sewage 
di^K)sal and odier utilities). Further more, pupils can use technological hardware, especially 
cooqMiten» in almost any subject to access data-bases, to sttire information and to perform 
statistical procedures or produce grsplucs. 

Indeedt it is periiaps interesting that few of the named Standard Grade subjects contain any 
explicit reference to tectodpgy or technological capability in their Arrangements documents, 
although it is not difficult to see how each of them could make a contribution. But the same 
applies, as we suggest, to ether subjects as well. 

Tetchlng technology 

How, tlnm, does ^technology' manifest itself in the classroom? At the simplest level a number 
of development projectt have been based on the PRISME and similar, linear models. The 
PRISMB model (mc Hgure 1) for die design process, devised and pnmiulgated in die Scottish 
Technical Education Modules for Sl/2, and similar models, suggest a neat sequence of 

4 
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teclnoioglalactivitkstowvdtaiiveaiotL This simplified oxxld has proved very robust pi 
Int bm uMd to imndoce the dttifii pfooest tt> many pupils. f¥om its origins in technical 
eduoMtott k Im been talm and adified for use in other sut^ areas. 



FSgore 1: The FRISME model 
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E 
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In reality, however, as KeUy ef 0/ (1987) suggest, the design pocess is nioie (^lical a^ 
involve loops, b may be apprapriaie to niiiittfiM»ure a nradd or mock-up at the inn^H^ 
stacBudevaluatiaii most eater die activity before a selectioa is made. (See also SEC. 1986). 
AlSooili inch models may be uaefd in dadoing ideas, Ke^ 

find^fitdag die models to what pupils actually da difiBculL There is a danger diatmoceduial 
mptfftlf ttiwftf. Ml artificial Mid constraining frameworic on pmril activities wiin a Pttter 
ooooem for 'doug all die stages in die process' noher dun widi developing pupils' capabilities 
andcreotiviQr. 

lliey dKRfore suggest an interactive n^ier than a seqpiential niodd in whidi dwre is continuous 
inienlay between^ooght nd action. Mental activiiws include 'speculating* about possibiUties. 
'exploring and devdoping' idnis, "refining and detailing' plans and "validating and judging' 
results. Throoghootc these interact widi practical, manual activities including 'sketching', 
'dftwing*, "modelling'; "building a prototype', "testing and modifying die design'. 

Using das inieniretatioo of technologiad activity diey were sble to identify ^ 
of leetaolofictf activity indnding task identification, investigation, genenuion and development 
and evtinaSon, dio^ di^ were reluctant to asam any particular technokmcal activities to 
paitiOBlar phases. Ttwy suggest tLat poi^ move from one to die odier and back again when 
addiwiat a "task". Itey stress diat die wbde technological wKodure is underpinned by 
"kaowtedie and skills" (me oontent of technological educatioii) which pupils have already 
•O0^od or need to find out befiorediey can proceed. Aldiou^ die "procedure" itself may be 
ttdd to be 'ooMt fine" die puiril activity cannot be. This view is similar to diat put forward by 
BlK^andHaaisoo(198S). 

They prapote a model of technology education (Task- Action-Capability-TAC - see Figure 2) 
^yUdihighliglits die interactive process between die nexourcef of knowledge and skills widi 
MdhwlMy Mrtt uridch cunailatively leads to technological capability. The audiors admit diat 
ddf modu is not alwm leadHy understood by teachers, but pofaaps its most important feature 
is the way it underunes die integrated nature of die components which go to make up 
trdmologiffalcspabiliQr. 
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Hfue TLlht TAG niodel of tednoiogy education. 



Talk 




InvQDtive 
Aoduciive 



SUQCor """^ motive 10 learn 



Sdmulatiiig MMC d 
vtlneii JodfaoGnL 
Sensithritytoneedt 




■olntiOD 



of 





(Ron BLACK and HARRISON. 198S. p7) 



In the final report of their project, Blick et al, (1988) recommend a seven-point plan for 
'teduKdofy in the national cmiiculum' MJ). In diis they stress the cross-curricular nature of 
technolofy edncatimi and recommend that pupils have both 'first-hand experience of 
technological tasks' and 'second-hand' study of technological applications in both the historic 
and comemponry contexts. They further report thit 

teadm have been impnaMd by the modvuiiig inflaence of learning (and the associated reduction in 
disc^ne problems) of tasks in technology which have been planned and implemented using the 
fimworiL 

While in Scodand we do not have a 'national curriculum' perse,ibt SCCC recommendation 
that a Teduxriogical Activities and AppUcatkms noode be part of the experience of every pupil 
undeilines die importanoe of diis area of shidy. 

This preliminary section of our report has suggested that pinning down 'technology' and 
'tedmolofical oqpabiiiQr' is no easy matter. However, the potential of many subjects, including 
home ooonomfet, to provide learning opportunities in diis area has been made clear. In the 
folkywfa^ section we win consider die nature of hoire econonucs itself and Part 3 wiU relate tills 
to technology as we understand it 
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Part 2: What is home economics? 



T1ietnditioiiiliK)tkmofhoiiiee^^ coc^^and 
sewing has long been eschewed by subject specialists, though this image may still linger 
elseiraeit. In the past "housecraft* or 'domestic science** u it was then known, was clearly the 
preserve cf favAe pupils, and die less academic ones at that Today, there is a commitment to 
iiome economics for all' (Tunier et al, 1986), perhaps because of equal opportunities 
legislation or periuq;>s because dnsre is ^wing recognition that ho^ sexes need to be eauipped 
widi skUb taught home economists. What numyhoaieecononnsts have not yet clanned 
is what Adr subject comimses today. There are some (eg Whitfidd, 1969) who argue diat it 
embnces all manner of content and is the only subject to onake a ccmtribution to all six of 
Phenix's (1964) Yealms of meaning' or most of the Munn 'modes' (SED, 1977). Most would 
not claim so much for their subject and would wish to define mere manageable boundaries. 

Some definitions 

In 1983 die Equal Opportunities (commission defined the subject as follows: 

Home economics is the study of the household group, its values and relationships, and itt 
imenctionwiththecommonityof whichitisapM. bis equally concerned with the devek)pment 
of the mge of sldlb necesnry fv the mnagemem «id oqpnim^ 
money, time« energy and human potemial to meet needs (and wants) in die changi^ society. 

(Equal Opportunities Commission, 1983) 

Few hcHne eccmomics teachers would disagpree with this as a general statement but it lacks 
specificity. (See Appendix 2 for other definitions of home economics). 

In Scotiand, a dcfiniti jn was provided by the CX^C (1987b) in Curriculum Guidelines for Home 
Economics Sl/2 as folk>ws: 

Home economics is the study of the family group - its members* needs and relationships, its 
organisation and management, and its relationshq) to the community of which it is a part 

The emphasis placed on the needs of family ^roup members and on organisation and 
management reflects die changed focus of the subject and suggests links with die definitions of 
technoloi^ discussed in Section L However, at die Sl/2 stage, pupils need to absorb a certain 
anxnmt of ba^ Imowledge, eq)ecially about safety and hy^ene, which they cannot reasonably 
be expected to 'discover' for themselves. Similarly, pupils need to be able to draw upon a 
repertoire of basic skills, in bodi the prrctical and the information-fathering aspects of the 
suqect, before they are aUe to operate independently. To take a smiple »ample - a pupil 
cannot be expected to plan and prqune a two course meal if he has not first had the oRxxtumty 
to learn how to operate the cooker and to master basic food preparaticHi processes or had the 
chance to leam somediing about nutritional balance. There is aroarendy a hierarchy of 
knowledge and skills widun the subject The basics are acquired in Sl/2 (see Appendix 3.1) 
and dim, as pupils mature, they should be able to zpfXy the knowledge and sldlls ahtady gained 
in new situaticxis, stopping, when necessary, to develop new skills or to find out new 
infbnmtion (see Appendix 3.2 for Standard (jrade Aims). 

Most iKxne eccmomics courses, in Scodand as well as south of the border, still focus on the 
three main content areas <tf: 

home and family; 
nutrition and food; 
textiles; 

although the emphasis is now officially pU^ced upon skills and processes rather than upon 
content (see, for example. Standard Grade Objectives, Appendix 3.3). The focus of most home 
ec(momic£ courses is, as one would expect, the home, and the inter-relationships between 
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OM?^ffi2^f5S.■^^S^!£t?^f 55^^ coosomUy pointed out TTie 

StSWif*** MtefiMBd DMore of home economics (see Appendices 3.4, 3.5, 3!^ for 
vivSB Anni). 



* S*]^ J"^?''*!^?***"* kd to the decision to abuidon the two separate 'O' Grade 
n^Mi-^MtfmtfMtfr^ . and to opt instewi for one integrated 

SttBdmOndeooone- Home Economics. 



Hone tcoBoaiu aurrkula 
oq«e«^h« ecomlcs Aim 000^ 

SSS!^!*?????** f ro/ecf, which received professional support, comprised the 
toiiowing DrotdavBis. 



FMd: 



IqrtteM - UidM Md pemMl. oxidnf Mins; 



Hrallk: Vvied (let. food keddi: 

Fafcrk: ra«w.«>rici.|»«k»Idaili,oqai|wieiit.i^^ 

Saftty: in die UiclMa. in the home, tooli^eqi^^ 



Conaratr Advkeaf|MiiaMiQOs.iitfDnBMivBlalNla^i^^ 
Bdacat!tta: atWeniiii^ ooapriaoo of linilv products. 

(Dow era/. 1986) 

Results from tlus project indicate, however, that there were significant differences in course 
contsnt across die ooimtiy(SED, 1988). 

^P?*??* V,**?" the aims put forward by the CCC in 1987 for Sl/2 courses in home 
Mooomict. Itistattt^^ 

i^todm Aim 2 Cdesigmng and maikingO. Aim 4 Cawareness* or 'knowledge') and Aim 8 



For pCTffls who cominue to study home economics in S3/4, tfiere is usuaUy an initial p 
conso iMiliott when knowiedge and skilb teamed earhg The focus 

remitm oa tetnmg how to ineet Idle iieeds of different naembe^ 
neces^Ms middng 'dedsioas'. PupUs' abiUty to make a 'critical choice' is developed as a 
" " leM riag experiences profvidcd. The value of otgMusing one's time cffidwitily and 
w iaiy iwoiiicesccn n n mfc a Hy is stressed, ami pupils are given opp^ 
otga n i iiti onal and mannement skflls*. 

At SOMdHd Gnrie the 'contexts for learaiqg' widiin which 

ideatified as Iwalth', Ynaterids and resoorees' and "individuals and families'. Tliese omtexts 
are v«y bioid and allow home economics teachen to exercise judgement about die actual 
ooaim of <1>^ emM. <m the m«icribed. 'essential knowtedge' in each element has been 
oovanoOiM ^ipcniBx 3.7). Again, ahfaoogh diere are no explicit references to 'technology' 
??r.f* *?.?Hy^ties for leachen to introduce pupils to technological activities and 
ap p ucai toii wUMn the flexibte boundaries of tiiese contexts. Aldraugh Standard Grade courses 
*?,°°y/'* °?**?™f oonseosns diat at least one topic will deal with aspects 

f^'^^Sfl!^ Whendictos 
it on ladtvidnals and fomilies' die special needs of die eUeriy, of small children, of UK>se 
needtMapedal diets, of dwhandkaqyped win be considered Anodierpoputer topic revolves 
''SS^JT^'!^ *• ^ "hygiene and safety'. This topic may be 

eiqpioied in OK home and kitdien and coidd lead separately to a consideration and eval^ 
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electrical q^pUances (tedinological q>plications), the development of rules for safe food storage 
or laundry procedures (systems). 



Anin die Aims and Ofcgectives cS Standard Grade courses (Appendices 3 . 2, 3 . 3) make no overt 
rmrence to 'technology* ncv to Uchnological activities*. That opportunities exist within the 
course structure, especially in the "practical and wganisational skills* element, to introduce 
pupils to some aspects of technology, is clear. Aims 3 and 4, in particular, are capable of 
mtopmatkm in a iechnok>gical way. 

SpecialiMtion becomes more pronounced at Higher Grade where, under the new Arrangements, 
candidaies will have to pursue an individual study will account for iq)prDximaiely 4 1 % of 
their final mark. Nevtnheless die focus remains on preparing young pec^le for add^ 
giving them opportunities to acquire relevant knowledge, to on^vdop organisational abilities, to 
encourage flexiUlity in die face of change. An emphasis is placed cm "problem solving as a 
creative and integrated activity* (see Appendices 3.8 and 3.9). Less emphasis is placed on 
practical skills dum previously . 

Denite the changes vAdch have taken place in die rhetoric of home economics over recent years 
die nicus of die subject reniains die sanie. It aims to pr^are pupils for adult life. Asadultswe 
are constandy faced widi decisions - about food, clotlting, housing, financial services. The 
study of hoine economics at school aims to provide pupils widi the knowledge and skills 
necessary to "mate a selection on an analyticid basis* (SEB, 1987g). This point was further 
made in a recrat research study of home economics practice in Scotland. 

It aims to provide pupib with a cohmnt map of knowledge, skiUs and values so thai they can 
mdttiiifQiineddeckkms about key aspects (Gumming «r a/, 1985) 

The importance of educating young people to be flexible enough to cope with imminent 
technological and associated social cmuig^ as adults was stressed m 1984, by Bone, speaking 
at the National Course for Ifome Economics (Bone, 1984). He suggested that the subject had 
some *longstanding advantages* in helping pupils to come to terms widi the expected changes. 
In die next section we shall look at how home economics is equipped to foster a technological 
approach and how the subject could contribute to pupils* experience of the *technological 
activities and applications* inode. 
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Part 3: The contribution of home economics to the 
technological activities and applications mode 



Introduction 

If home economics in Scotland is to mike a valid contribution to secondary pupils* experience 
of die TeduM^ogical Activities and Applications mode €f lenming, in which it hu been placed, 
it is necemiy to define what dutt conmbution shouU be. Some home economists (eg 
1988, Yorice, 1988) anoe diat a teduxriioffical approach can be q)plied qipiopriately to most 
aqK^ of die sufajecL On die odier hand tneit are diose wit^ 

M craft skiUs of cooking and sewing. Yet others warn against losing viduable home economics 
content in die mad rash to jump onto the technolo^ btndwagcm (e^ Scriven, 1988, Thome, 
1988). There is, nevertheless, general agreement widiin die subject, m England and Wales as 
well u in Scotland, diat home tcootomm can provide pupils with experiences which make a 
contribution to dieir technological education and which are suffidendy distinct botn other 
aspects of tedinology to be wordiy of attention in their own right. In this section we will 
esqdore the claims of home economics to make a contribution to die Tedmdogical Activities and 
Applications mode tnd exen^Ufy that contribution. 

The relative status of home economics and technology 

Techndogy, for so long the preserve ci papUs labelled as *non-academic', has had a good pr^s 
recendy and has been recognised as an important part of young peoples' education. The 
importance placed upon it ^ the government is witnessed by the Technical and Vocatiraal 
Educational Initiative (TVEI) and die related in-service scheme (TRIST). In England and Wales 
technology is recognised as part of die core in die National Cuiriculum. Now dua Scotland too 
has aTechndogical Activities and Applications mode yi/tich includes home economics, perfaq>s 
it also will have its status enhanced by association. In this ngud we note that since Moray 
House Qrilege of Education re-oiganised its academic departments in 1987 home economics 
has beenpartof die Science and Technology depamnent 

Is it significant that die CCCs Project banning Group for Education fw the Industrial Society 
Project in 1983 did not include a home econonust, and that amongst the over 200 people 
consulted during the project only two are designated as home economists? Apparendy it was 
thou^tdua home economists had little to contribute in this field - yet die tide of die report was 
EduoatUm far L(fe and Work. This lack 6i acknowledgement of the role that home economics 
canptoyknequq;>pingpinnb an indication of die k>w esteem in which the subject 

has been held by outtiders until now. The Royal Society of Arts' Education for Qq)ability 
canqiaign similariy has no home eccmomists on its committee and none of the projects it 
supported was widiin die subject (RSA, N.D.). PahMp% of greater cmcem, it is worth noting 
diat die TVEI Advisen in Scotland did not include any examples of woric in home economics 
deputaientsin^bmAreasofPar^ 1988). 

Tedinology and Scottish home economics syllabi 

In Part 1 we refined, from a host of definitions of technology, technological activity and 
technological cq>ability, a series of 'defining characteristics' which can be summarised as 
fdlows: 

1. a concern widi some <rf the material needs of man; 

2. a systematic study of design, production and use of artefacts, systems and ideas; 

3. adapting the man-made environment; 
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4. open-ended proUem solving; 

5. afocutoo^ficiency. 

We alio pointed out that the description provided for the Technological Activities and 
Appticatimw mode in Scotland - 

De w lOfB Bt of iBc hn ological and pnciical ikilly, deag n i n g. miking and using artefacts; practical 
pfiiblM loMng 

is bodi nam>wer and nxxe practical in orientatimi than die subject defined by the five attnbutes 
above. 



If we take tfieie five 'defining characteristics' in turn and relate them to the recommended 
kandng oulDomes and course objectives for each stage of the Scottish sec«idary school, it 
should M possible to see to whit extent home economics can malre a contribution to the 
Tech n oio gfc al Activities and Applications mode. At aUtfmee stages of hom^ 
in Scotland dwre ai^>ear to be aspectt of the subject which coincide widi the listed 
characiefistici. Id odier wocds, of^xxtunities do exist widiin home economics for techndogkal 
activities 10 be introduced. 

At tiw Sl/2 Stan die cuniculum is not ^lecified in detail dKMgh die subjea is expected to 
'fleets of food studies, textiles studies, healtii education and consumer education' (CCC, 1987 
p30).DqMadiMoa how dieseejidcs were m could be opportunities for pupils 

to learawoitte&ieacyMd economy in cofmigwidi human needs (characterise Similarty 
aqwcts of *food stadies' and textiles' could include a 'systematic stu^ of design, production 
and use of anefittts, systems and ideu' while otiier activities related to diese diemes could 
involve pupils in 'adapting die environment'. Puitiier. Objective 8 (see Appendix 3.1) refers to 
'm a n ag in g tiwir own time and inoiiey'(charicteristic 5). Altiioughsonae teachers may feel tiutt 
pupils ac this level lack some of die fimdaraental knowledge and basic skills required to 
nadenake oomfdelely open-ended moblem-sdving tasks, mere are others who see such 
proUcm-sotving activities as an ideal mediod by which to introduce pi^nls to new information 
and processes. It qqiears, therefore, diat aspects of all five 'characteristics' could be 
encompassed widiin a study <rf home economics at tiie S 1/2 level. 

At S3/4, in addition to the 'course objectives', reference should be made to the three 'cmtexts 
for learning* defined indie Standard Onide Arrangements (p 10). These contexts are 
'materials and resource:', 'heahh' and IndividuMls and nunilies'. Study widiin tiie latter two 
sbouU lead piqrils it consideration of some of die 'material needs of man' (characteristic 
1) and dedsuns about how people's well-being can be promoted. That such studies could lead, 
in some circumstances, to tedmcdogical activity designed to fulfil die identified needs is also 

At least one course topic, and in practice jnobably two, will concentrate on 'materials and 
resomoes'. Within dtis context diere is scc»e fimr die 'design, producti(m and use of artefacts, 
systems and ideu', for looking at ways or 'adqiting the envir(ximent' and for ccmsidering 
'effidflocy* in die use of eneny, materials, kbour and money. Whedierdieseoppntunitiesare 
taken iq> tad exploited to mar full potential remains to be seen. Some of diis context's 
coMribatiea would probably be indirect or incidental Much of die relevant knowledge which 
pofm win acquire about foods, dietary requirements, equipmoit, fabrics or eaagy sources in 
the normal oonrw of home eccxmiucs lessons could contribute to their 'technological 
awanoess' depending on how it was presented. Such knowledge, along widi die skills he or 
she dswdops, would be part of each pupil's 'resources' widi which diey may dien tackle 
'tedinologiotl' tasks (Black and Harrison, 198S). During a typical Standard Grade course one 
woidd rao expect piqpils to use die latest in kitchen and household equipment while pursuing 
bttiealty i w di lkw s i home economics tasks. In odier words, pupils would have oppcxtunities to 
devidopdNirllnniliarity widi some "technokigical qyplications'. 

In die "handling information' element of die course it seems more dian likely diat there should 
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also be q)portunities for pupils to become familiar with the use of computers and data bases* as well 
as with other forms ci informadon retrieval. 



The third* and internally assessed, element of 'practical and organisational skills' could be a major 
source df home economics' cmitribution to the Technological Activities and ApplicaticHi mode at d)is 
stage. Planning and carrying out a course of action using a repertoire of practical skills, and 
evaluating that course of action once it is coixq)lete, are related direcdy to many of the definitions of 
technological activity collected in Appendix 1. The contexts within which pupils will practise and 
develc^ their coometence in these skiUs can be derived from the three contexts for learning already 
mentioned Health' cleariy relates to 'the material needs of man' as does 'individuals and families', 
while kiowledce of 'materials and resources' is necessary to plan suitable solutions to the problems 
posed in the omer two. Although the enqihasis in this element is on practical activity, it is not clear 
how much of Aat activity will take the form df raen-ended problem solvihg. It is a place where such 
activi^ could conveniently occur, but the evicfence so far (see Section 4) is that nx>st practical 
activities aire prescribed and pupils have to operate within fairly narrow confines. Perhaps as home 
econcHnics teachers become mxt fandlar witii Standard Grade and with the demands of mtroducing 
technological activities into their classrooms, they will be able to to adopt more flexible and open- 
ended approaches, llie PRISME model of the design process has been adopted by some home 
econcHmsts in Scotland and pupil materials based on it have bef.n prepared There is a tendency 
however for the problems to be framed in terms of the expected outcome rather than to be truly open- 
ended. 

Throughout the Standard Grade course, although the emphasis is placed on 'skills and processes', it 
is clear that these are underpinned by the 'knowledge and understanding' element ';/ithin which pupils 
could have access to a nuige of information relating to technology. In other words their "technolo^cal 
awareness' would be enhanced. 

While this format of skills and contexts can lend itself easily to a technological interpretation, it seems 
probable that some teachers will continue to address the content in more traditional ways unless clear 
indications are given of haw they should approach Standard Grade to give pupils greater access to the 
TechiK>logical Activities and Applications mode. 

The Arrangements for the new Higher examination in home economics state the following: 

the course is concerned with the management of resources to meet ti^cse needs [for food 
closing, shelter, dependence on odier people]. 

Resource management involves [making] choices and decisions using particular knowledge and 
sldlls. These choices can be complex [...] influenced by a wide range of factors. These nctors 
and their interaction have a direct bearing on resource numagement and they have been identified 
as the contexts for learning [... which ] are presented in four groups as follows, reflecting the 
effect on choices [...] in the resource management of : 

social and economic factors; 
technological developments; 
marketing techniques and consumer protection; 
facts, concepts and principles. 

Having a context which specifically relates to the effect of 'technological developments' on the 
choices which we all have to make immediately highlights the contribution which may be made to 
pupils' experience of the Technological Activities and Applications mode by a study of Higher home 
economics. However other aspects of this description also point out the Higher course's potential as 
a vehicle for technological understanding. A key phrase to pick out which relates to some of our five 
ddining characteristics is 'numagement of resources to meet diese needs [for food, clothing, shelter]'. 

Although there is no specific reference to 'adapting the environment' (characteristic 3), by inference 
many of the tasks which pupils undertake could he interpreted in this way. The new Higher course 
comprises two topics and an individual study. To what extent there will be opportunities for 
'technological activities' within the course will depend, in part, on the subject chosen for the 
individual study. The first topic is to be designed to allow 'candidates to make a general appraisal 
of the needs of individuals and families in relation to materials and resources in the home' (SEB, 
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I987g, p 13), which clearly relates to the first defining characteristic of technology. It is only after 
needs have been identified that pupils can set about meeting them - using the knowledge and skills 
wtidi diey have acquired to produce accqitabk solutions. Depending on whether these activities were 
open*ended or not we could see this opportunity contributing to either characteristic 2 or 4. 

Increasingly schools are using some SCXDTVEC noodules as part of the courses which they organise 
for senk)r pi^ls. We will look at their cratributimi in more detail in Section 4 but some of the 
modules, which are of a practical namre and vocationally orientated, could play a part in introducing 
more leduMlogical activities and qypUcaticMis into home economics classrooms. Some schools which 
have been invtrfved in TVEI have taken advantage of the scheme to acquire modem technological 
equipment witfi quite specialist ^>plications within the broad area oi hoast economics (eg computer- 
aided design for textiles, computer cmtrol for looms, knitting machines, use of computer programs 
for die study (rf nutrition). 

The extent to which individual home ec(momics departments offer pupils opportunities to experience 
the Technological Activities and Applications noode will depend on how the staff interpret die various 
sets of course otgectives. We suggest that it miEht be profitable, in relation to course planning, if 
teachers were to draw im a series ci grids on which they match the course objectives against the 
dining characteristics or techndog^ in order to decide where techndogical activities and q)plications 
might most appropriately be slottedinto their courses. (See Appendix 4 for some ideas). 

'Technology is only a part of home economics' (Thorne, 1988). 

Hnally, we feel diat it is inqxMtant to note dut a number of ccmtributicMis to tiie debate on die recent 
liberation of die subject have recommended exercising a degree of caution. Scriven (1988) warns 
against bending over backwards to accommodate technokigical activities in home eomomics lessons. 
Myers (1987) suggested tfiat home econooucs will now have to 'aipe for its crumb - for some share 
of the tochmriogy slice*. She points out die danger that "by flying the technology kite home 
econmnists will lose proper acknowledgement of the structured need for home and family life 
education*. Other writers (Thome, 1988, Phillingham, 1987) have claimed that there is a risk that if 
die profession does not defoid die subject*s integrity and useful ctrntribution to "relevant* educatim 
for die next century, odier subjects, recognising the value of its content, will *poach* and use it for 
*exemplar material* in dieir own subjects. 
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Introduction 

Articles in home eoHKxnics (eg Modus), and more general journals (eg TES, Educational 
Comi^ntini) provide us with examples of how home economists are introducing a technological 
qiproachmtothdr subject ()dier published sources provide additional examples. Oassroom 
ma^iak ^veloped by education authwities and others are anodier source of suggestions. 
Some of these are based <» the PRISME model Additionally we have received information 
about current developments by making direct contact by letter and telephone widi those 
involved Hhere is also scope for introducing a techncdogical approach into home economics 
using 16+ modules. We wiu take each category in turn and list the examples found with brief 
annotations. 

Journal Articles 

(i) ANON (1987). Home economics and the GCSE. SECNewslener6,S\xvaEaa,^. 

This article stated tfiat 

In home economics the National Criteria are firuned in such a way as to ensure considerable 
freedom «d the opixxtunity for curriculardeveloi^ Stemming from them there are important 
impUcaiioM for syllalm devek)|imeat, leaching and ass 

It stressed the inqxirtance c£ an integrated q>proach with a 

focus on an investigaiioiuil qiproacfa in which problem solving, the use of design briefs, research 
projects and construction of products «e all part of die subjea 

Although the inclusion of a technological approach is implicit rather than explicit, later 
references to ^ychomotor and technological skills suggest that tiiere is an intention that GCSE 
home economics courses will embody something of the techndogical oxxie of learning. 

(ii) BAILEY, S. (1984). Microchips with everytiiing. Afodiis. 2(l),pp28-29. 

The author suggests ways in which the computer could enhance pupils* learning in home 
eccmomics classes. Specific mentira was made of the use of the computer for quickly 
con^letin^ tedious cakulatxxis in, for instance, nutritional analysis. Access to a wuie range of 
data files is also to be mcourag^ Some pupils might benefit from prognunmed learning, 
especially systems which have praise, pron^ts and remedial loops built mto them, but as these 
are designed for individual use there is not much use made of them yet, as home economics 
dqMurtments rarely have access to sufficient microcon^uters. Another use to which ccm^uters 
wiA gnqi^cs padcages may be put is the design of room layouts. Simulation exercises also 
hir^poientiaL 

(iii) CAY, M.C (1984). Decisions and choices. T£5, 15/6^1984. 

The importance of including investigations in home economics courses*, was stressed in this 
article. 

(iv) C»(XXETT, J. (1982). A goldmine of ideas. TES, \%l6imi. 

The value of home economics in encouraging ^problem solving/decision making*, is put 
forward. 



(v) DAVmS. V. and MA14SELL, S. ( 1987). Textile technology. TES, 20/2/1 987. 

The authocs report oo a textile scheme being piloted in Devon schools. The course is called 
'textile techncMgy' to distinguish it from an art-based approach to creative textile work but the 
authon stress that it should complement the latter, not replace it They believe that they are 
'teadiing on a small scale how mass-produced clothes are achieved'. This would seem to be 
ccmtribtttini to raising awareness ci technological iq)plications. The course is, however, 
'experiential' and relies on "resource-based learning' as well as visits to factories, so there are 
aq>ectt of "technological activity' involved as well. There is "high motivation' among the 
piqnls, some of whom may seek employment in the garment trade, and a feeling of 'peer group 
responsibility' is encouraged'. 

The whole unlnence is design process orientated from the need tt> research for solutions, to 
inaUniAloing and evaluMxiu the veiy stance our whofe society Spoon- 
M fiicis sre at an abaohae iBinimum snd sUlb are taigitt as die need arises - young peopk can se^ 
dw ralenoceof tkese sesskns sod accept them with good grace as giving them the tools to proceed 
with ifaeir major tads of a practical natme. 

(vi) FINCH, L (1987). Investigation and GCSE : searching questions. TES, 20/2/1987. 

Finch clainu that 'investigatory work is possibly the biggest innovation in new Home 
Econoraics GCSE'. She furdier makes the point that the role of investigati<ms is to "help pupils 
to nrake a practical decision or choice or solve a practical problem'. She differentiates between 
first and second hand investigations, the latter using reference material and similar sources, and 
also between investigation as a Ir iming mediod and as an assessment instrumntt She stresses 
that it is not easy to devise really interesting investigations and briefs when pupils have litde 
knowledge and few skills in the eariy secondary years. She makes a plea that good briefs 
'should be treasured and disseminated'. 

(vii) FISK, B. (1981). To the rescue of quality control. Educational Computing, 2(a), pp21- 



Young people's need to be familiar with micro-computers is identified and it is suggested that 
hoooe tcooottocs is a ooedium duough which they can leam. Trainee home economists at the 
Ptdytechnic of North LcMKkm were, even then, given Ae opportunities to acquire the necessary 
skills and knowledge. Today one would expect that home econotnics students in many more 
institutions are able to make use of similar oppoitunities. 

(viii) GOLIGHTLY,L. (1981). An ideal medium for teaching micro-dectronics. Educational 
Confuting, 2(a). 

The author expressed fears that Tew home economists will have grasped the significance of 
developments m micro-electnmics'. She diought this a pity because they have 'the potential' to 
be 'innovaton of furdier developments'. She believed that because of its '^plied technological 
nature' hooae economk:s would be affected 'at least the same and probably more than any other 
discipline'. Drawing on her earlier research (Matdiews and Golighdy, 1981) she opined that 

iwme economics is conceraed widi domestic products and widi all aspects of dieir deveIq}menL 
lliere is, diercfoie a two-fold considersdon in die way in which microelectionics affects die home 
economist 

On the one hand there is the effect on teaching and learning techniques and on the cxher the feedback 
efEect firom developments in domestic products which home economics will need to understand and 
be aUe to influence. 

(ix) HODGKINSON (1984). Micro-diet: a guide to computer aided learning of nutrition. 
Modus, 2(1), pp24-25. 

Nutrition is put forward as a suitable context in which pupils may use micro-computers within 
home economics. The author points out, however, that the use of nutrition and diet 
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progniMncs, while valuable, should not be seen as the whole of pupils' education in this topic. 

(x) JONES. B. (1987). From needlewoik to textile design: a change of image. 
r£S. 2(V2/1987. p40. 

The author documents a development which capitalised on TVEI to buy industrial machinery 
and hire an outside 'expert' for two sessions each week to launch this new 'textile design' 
course. A need for 'skUled machinists' was recognised in the local community and it was 
decided to develop a course which, it was hoped, would arouse pupils' interest in textiles, show 
them something of the variety of jo^ available at all levels in the industry and encourage the 
clothing industry to present a 'better image of itself as an employer'. The course has been a 
success, though there have been r >me problems with getting industrial quality supplies at short 
notice. 

(xi) PARRY, J. and DOVEY, P.C. (1986). Software review: two more dau files to use with 
die infomiatirHi retrieval packages SCAN or QUEST. Modus, 4(6). 

The two date files reviewed aie Home Accident Date and Fire Data. A number of ways in 
which tihese, along with an earlier file on Electrical Equipment, could be used are suggested. 
Hie data files are available for use widi BBC machines. 

(xii) SMITH, J.B. (1988). Reconceptualising the home economics curriculum development 
Yearbook for Supervision and Curricuium Development, ppl81-186. 

A major American project, supported by the Home Econonodcs Division of the American 
Vocational Association, die American Home Economics Association and die Home Economics 
Education Association, which has a remit to 'reconceptualise die home economics curriculum at 
die secondary level', is described. A report will be published in 1988, setting out die concepts 
that are distinctive, but not necessarily exclusive to die high school hcnne economics curriculum. 
It is suggested that if young pe(^le are to be equijnied to operate in the next century they need 
'thinking and reasoning skills' radier dian a lot of facts which will quickly become redundant. 
Home economics is advocated as a discipline that provides students with opportunities to 
develop such skills. 

(xiii) WATSON, J. (1981). Drawing die strings togedicr. Educational Computing, 2(a), pp20- 
21. 

The authw reported on the in-service courses which ILEA was already running for home 
economics teacfam in relation to die use of computers in their subject. Referring to die 
Hertfordshire Diet Programme (devekiped by Down, Grove and Lawrence) she remarked diat it 
'takes the pain out of metary analysis and creates interest in finding out about die nutrients in 
food'. 

She also recommended diat home economics teachers use two programs developed by Edward 
Arnold - Human Energy Expenditiire and Home Heating, suggesting diat, using die latter, 
pupils will quickly be able to calculate heating costs. ILEA teachers were reluctant to use 
conqiuters at first bu* the in-service course was designed in three phases: learning about 
computns; writing programs; dissemination of information, updating and augmenting Ubruics 
of programs. 

(xiv) WILLIAMS, H. (1986). Change of direction. Modus, 4(8), November. 

Having coined that the primary aim of teaching home economics is 'to help prepare boys and 
girls for aspects of everyday life and adult reqwnsibilities', the audiw suggests diat 'design 
education' » one way to achieve diese ends. She reports on a unit of wcmIc in textiles (16x70 
minutes) fat 12- 14 year olds which focuses on desini problems related to daily life and uses die 
PRISMA model whkh is basKally die same as PRISME (for Evaluation read Assessment). The 
unit is 'chikl-centred' because it is individual: aldiough pupils may begin widi die same pnoblem 
- make a pencil case or design and make a sportswear garment - die solutions may be very 
different It is often appropriate to begin at die end, as it were, widi an idea of what die finished 
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grolytwai look like and then wotk out how to achieve it Patterns are drafted from the final 
drvMng, jmallowaiioei and turnings added and a paper mock-up made. If it woiks, a proper 
patlwn win be drafted and the fabric cut This is a very different approach fiom the traditional 
one of osiqg a coaanerciany pn)duced pattern and Mowing it 3tq) by stcp^ 

Other published sovkcs 

0) BLACK. P.. HARRISON. G., HILL, A. and MURRAY. R. (1988). Technology 

£^iMtfofi Project 1985-1988: Report: London and Nottingham: Kings Cbllegc and Tnnt 

The TeduKdogy Edncatioo Project saw technology's role as 'exploitation of aU knowledge 
(bwh scientific and non-scientific) fcr creative and productive activities in the interests of 
socienr^foS). It is jpeih agt worth nodng that there were no home economists on die project's 
consultative ooomitlee or twenty-fourl AldKwgli 'coherence aonss die curriculum' is included 
in die prapoied "seven-point idan for technok)gy' di^ 

beplayed by individual school subjects. There is. however, mention (p21) of "textiles and 
food and a diagram (pl4) whk:h makes qwdfic reference to die contnbutary role of home 
eooaooaci u a idMol subjject in relation to a number <tf precise technological learning 
experiences. These include eiqiloration of natural dyes, recommendations about a change of 
school site and designing and BMking a hypodiennia avoidance kit for old people. 

(ii) BUTTS. D. and TURNER. R (1988). The National Evaluation cfTRIST in Scotland: 
pmtt. A quartet of case studies. HMSO. 

One case study reports an audxxity's TRIST programme which placed tiie emphasis on 'new 
technok)gy because "die teachers are terrified of new technology. We needed to enhance dieir 
confidence' (p6). Thuty-six home economks teachers from seventeen different schools to<* 
advantage of die course run specifically for diem (p9). 

Anodwr case study uicludes arepoiton a 'computer skills for home economics teachen' course 
hekl in anodier region. This course, hekl over two weekends concentrated on providing hcHne 
economics staff widi "die skills to enaUe aem to use a computer as a management tool'. The 
teachen involved were 'deUghted widi die opportunity of acquiring new "support skills",' and 
asked for more foUow-up sessions and better access to computers (pSO). 

Odier authorities also ran TRIST courses for home ec<momics teachers - in some cases tiiesc 
were "lechiKriogy' orientated; in others design' was the focus. 

Oii) NATOE(1988). The Place of Home Economics inTechnology: submission to the 
Design and Technology Working Group by the National Association of Teachers of 
Hime Economics, London: NATHE. 

In addition to highlighting the role home economics can play in technology education some 
|exem|daiy matenals are provided u 'evidence of ways in which tasks can be undertaken, bodi 
in home economics and across the curriculum, and which embody a ranee of 'technolodcal 
activities' (p2). Hie 'activities' iUustraied are: 

alternative soxoces (tf energy; 

clothing and equipment to protect the young from the 

cokl; 

healdi:^ eating: designing a 'better' burger, 
designing, maldns and marketing a new food; 
a prototype for a fast food outiet 

AIk) included is a blank flow chart whicn can be used for developing similar technological 
activities. 

Civ) THE OPEN UNIVERSITY (1981). FJving with technology: A foundation course TlOl 
Block 1: Home. Milton Keynes: Open University Press. 
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With its focus on the home tfiere are many ideas in this document which could be developed by 
home ecmiomics teachers. Particularly interesting is a 'spray diagram' showing the 
Inftastructue or netwoik of dependencies' surrounding a home (p96). 

Materials produced by Scottish education authorities 

(t) Central Region 

A wocking party produced a set of saQq;>le materials to support home economics teachers who 
ait devtkpmg Standard Grade courses to meet the needs of their own pupils. These naaterials 
were disseminated more widely by SCXX^ on behalf of the CSG for home economics. 
Siqipordve pupil materials for Topics 1-3, Finding the way, Let's look and Let's find out were 
developed daewfaere. Siniilarsu|q;»rtiveniateriabforTo«^ 

look outside are being developed in the Region and will be available nationally in the ne;ir 

future. Soo(ie of the topics and units have a d^nitetedhno 

when, it is felt, the pupils are moce able to cope with the PRISME model. 

A sample working brief is supplied in die third unit of Tq)ic 4, which is entitled About fabric. 
The topic objective, which relates to Course Objective No 4 (see Appendix 2) is: 

select a smtaMe fidxic for a given specification. 

Three 'graded' tasks are outlined: 

Levels <VS Design a wall hanging for a child's bedroom; 
Leveb 4/3 Design a qxxts b«g; 

Levels i(/l Design a body wanner for an elderly house^bound person. 

Unless these items are actually nuuurfactured, as well as designed, tb- . activity would not meet 
our definition of technological activity. Similarly the PRISME model is exemplified in relation 
to fnbnc care as follows: 

Pr oblCB : Diity clothes 

Rcstr ictioiis : Suins, type of hbric, equipntent available, skill of operator 
Investigations: Identification of fibres, effea of chemicals on fibres, application of HLXX 
SoltttioB: Select suitable chemical for type of staii>/fibre 

Mannfacture: Nil 

Evaluation: Clean cloches, undamaged Gbre. 

(Tcq)ic 4, Unit 4, p25) 

This task clearly involves pupils in 'awareness' of and 'application' of technological ec^uipment 
although it does not involve 'technological activity' in the sense of 'designing and making'. As 
the nQSME model was developed to facilitate the design process it does not seem totally 
q)propriate to q>ply it to a process which involves no maniSiacture. 

Other applications nf the PRISME model are found in Tc^ic 5, Unit 3 Make an article for your 
'own pUice' which does seem to fit our 'technological activity' definition, and Topic 5, Unit 4 
Select methods dealing with holiday laundry, which appears not to fit That the% are useful 
activities in a home economics course is not in doubt Such laundry activities do require pupils 
to have "technological knowledge' (ie 'awareness*) and to be able to 'apply' it appropriately but 
whether they constitute 'techndogical activity', in the sense in which we have defin^ the term, 
is anodier question. 

Central Region is also committed to the use of computers to control equipment used in home 
economics classes such as knitting machines (especially in the Hillfoots area where die knitting 
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indus&y is still an inqxiiant employer) and looms. 

(II) Grtmpian Region 

This Region has launched an in-service prognmme to help its home economics teachers adopt a 
more technologically orienuted approach. An in-service workshop on 'technological 
awarem^s was held at Dycc Academy on September 27, 1988 and reportedly worked very 
SS' » s upport this in-service session are available. Additionally, a Development 

Officer has prepared a package entided Increasing technological awareness in home economics. 

A six-day course called Technology and home economics started in January 1989. 
Approxunatdv tWity teachers are attending this course which focuses on technology and micro- 
electronic applications in die field of home economics. 

(III) Strnthclyde Region 

Recrady aset of well produced teachers' notes and pupil worksheets has been issued for a 
StandttdQradeujpk; on ProMem Solving. Based on the PRISME model, the pupil sheets lead 
die duldren dnough a togical sequence of problem solving activities. As we indicated earlier 
(pl^isTO problems posed when die PRISME model is fbUowed are framed in terms of die 
expected solution radier dian as truly open-ended problems to be solved. TTiere are examples of 
bodimdustopk. 

Pm^" • «ai«able storage system for your Home Economics Units which will be secure and 



Your CHoily has won a microwave oven in a newqMper competition but thete is very little money 
avaiUite to purcfaaie mnofictured cookwHe dishes. 

Hnanoe is requind for special needs of a community group. 

Ilie schod saack bar is beirg redecorvied sod will not be opened for several weeks. Select a se^ 
of simple meals which would be RiitaUe as a substitute duriog this time. 

The separate units are entided: Keep it tidy, Economy plus. Friends and neighbours and Recipe 
roundup^ indicating a close adherence to traditional home economics content widi which 
teacters will, no doubt, fed familiar. This is probably a necessary first step when getting 
teachen to adopt a new qqiroach. Additional useful information in die teachers' notes includes 
reference to die Standard Grade element, course objectives and 'essential knowledge' being 
covered by each activity as well as suggested resources, pupil activities and teaching 
i^pproaches. 

(iv) Strathclyde Region, Ayr Division 

Ayr Division has produced pupil and teacher materials for a Standard Grade topic called Is it 
worth it? fat M/bkh the major context is "materials and resources'. The four units are: A testing 
time; Shopping around; Beating the bugs and Designer made. 

AldKMigh only die fourdi of tiiese may be said to involve 'technological activities' in the sense 
"» actually expected to design, make and evaluate an item, widiin die context of 
ch"<«CT's toys', aoiac aqiects <rf die odiers would also ccmtiibute to dieir 'technological 
awareness' and "knowledge of techndogical qyplications*. For instance, A testing time focuses 
on kitchen upUances: having assembled and used diem pi^ils are expected to evaluate diem. 
TJese tasks invtdve diem in using e^uqiment such as a food tmxa, pressure cooka or deep fat 
nier. hi Shining around die pupils are to 'select electrical goods for given situations'. In 
order to do Aat mey need to ^>ply dieir existing knowledge of equipment Anodier aspect of 
diis unit relates to safety which has clear links widi 'technology'. Beating the bugs involves 
pupils in vplying scientific knowledge about micro-organisms which cause food spoila» to die 
tasks of safe food storage and preservation. 
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(v) Tftyiide Region 

This Regioo lias issued a similar package called Technological activities for Standard Grade 
Home Economics. Devetoped by ttieTVEI Staff Tutor (Home Ecoiwmics) and die Cum 
Development Team, die package contains an item bank oi tedmological activities, with two of 
diem fimydrvdoped for use in a Standard Grade course. The aims of diis package are: 

ID coooaoie iM of inctkai iKoMem nlving activitks 1^ 
10 devdap faneiiipdve skins. 

Again die qiproach is based on PRISME. The introductimi states that technological activities 
sboukL* 

be co n cer n ed with controUinf or modifyiag the enviranmeot to meet a definite hunun need sod 
CBgaie pifib activdy in desifnini and maldng sn arte£Kt or wocki^ 

The point is nuKfe duu in technokoc^l activities in die classroom it may n^ 
to inchide all die stages of PRISNffi. Rroblems are suggested widiin die Units: Fortune raising; 
Gift shop: Keq^ itfiesh: Washdefy blues; Tidy it and Long distance sht^ing. Again some of 
the prowems are open-ended ^iidiile in others the solution is prescribed eg to prepare an item for 
sale to raise funds. 

Activities for tiie most part reported to us eitiier personally or by telephone 
(i) Scotland 

(a) Lothian Region 

Lothian also reports in-service activity. By early 1989 all of the region's secondary schools 
have had access to a day-long workshop on Technological activity in K^me economics which 
puts teachers dnoudi die jnocess so that they diemselves experience technologioil activity. 
Additionally a brief was prepared for a six session woricshqi course for 24 teachers, run by 
Queen Maigaret College, beguuing in October, 1988. 

(b) The Queen's College, Glasgow 

In the Spring and Summer of 1988, The Queen's College, Glasgow, in conjunction widi die 
Institute of Home Economics, organised a series of 'taster' seminars in Health education, Issues 
in science, Information technology. Business enterprise, Manitfacturing skills for home 
eccmomists woridng in education, industry, commerce, healdi and welfare. As a consequence 
of these successful seminars die college has implied for, and received, funds dirough SED/ 
PICKUP to devek^ a programme of updating courses for home economists. 

The dmist of die college's B A Home Economics degree course is the 'management of finite 
resources widun die home and die relationship between the home and die wider social and 
economic environment'. (Canmbell, 1988). In the first year of the course the enmhasis is on 
die fiunlly, while in die second opportunities are provicted for students to shidy me interface 
between consumers and producers. Final year studies focus on die wider commercial 
environment The enofdiasis would appear to be noore on social and commercial aspects dian on 
teduidogy. 

(c) Queen Margaret College, Edinburgh 

Therr is a new BA degree course in Applied Consumer Studies (ACS). It is intoresting to note 
that the college, in naming its new course, has moved towards consumer studies and not 
tedinology. It sees ACS as 'a branch of economics' (Murray, 1988). The home economics 
specialism of die ACS course was, at the time the current prospecnis was written, under 
consideration by GTC as an entry qualification fat teacher training. The headings given for die 
various parts of the course are, towever, so general that it is not possible to speculate on what 
they cover. There is clear scope, however, for including a technological perspective within 
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sections entided "product studies*, *infoniution studies*, household studies*. *food studies*, 
"housinc studies* and "textile studies*. Whedier these do. in fact, have a technological slant 
wiU probably depend on how the subject 

(d) Robert Gordon's Inatitute of Technology (RGIT), Aberdeen 

Home economics students study for a BSc degree in Food, textiles and consumer studies. At 
RGrr there is a tradition of "commitment to vocaticmal education* and courses have always 
contained *a stnmg and purposeful practical element and the graduates are ""doers** as well as 
""tiunkers""'. (Bennett, 1988). This audior nudces the point that, altiiough the bieaddi of 
opportunity in terms cf careen for graduates is a great strength, it "does rather complicate the 
ongoing seardi for a clear identity for the subject*. Cuirendy it appears tiutt this *identity* does 
not incmde techncdogy. 

(e) National Course, February, 1989 

This National Course relates to the revised Nldier in home economics. One cmtributicm (by 
Allison Long, Moiav Hbnse Colle^ and Christine Pollock. Adviser. Ayr Division) will deal 
widi die role ot technological acavity in the new course. They propose to use a workshop 
format to introduce partidMnts to Black and Hanison*s Task Action Cq>ability model of 
technok>g}f education (see Part 1). Participants will be expected to relate tiiis model to die 
techndogical context oudined in the Arrangemems for die new Higher (SEB. 1987g. plO). 
They intend to point out that there are applications other than diose mentioned m the 
Arrangements (mi^ equipment; fabrics for clothing; food processing to inq>rove keeping 
qualities)* In addition to die workshop based on die TACmodddieywiU be providing access 
to hardware demonstrating, for exanqile. *computer-aided design*. *computers as control 
mechanisms (eg for knitting machines, ktoms). databases*. 

They envisage home economics as a Vehicle* by which pupils can be introduced to the wider 
themes of technological education but warn against *going overboard* by trying to incorporate 
technok)gical activity into every aqiect of the subject 

(f) Strathclyde Region, Ayr Division 

This Audiority sees the dmist of its in-service prognunme in relation to technology/technological 
activity as being two-fold: 

L Getting teachers familiar with and able to use 
hardware; 

1 Getting teachers to change dieir teaching ^^roach 
to involve more ^problem solving* and *technological 
activity*. 

The first is being tackled dirough TVEI where, thus far. eight days have been devoted to 
"hardware fiunilivisation*. The hardware used includes computers, especially in their role as 
control mechanisms for other equipment • for example, a software package is available for use 
widi BBC microoo mp uters to contnd electrcxuc knitting machines; computers are used to control 
video camentt and digitiseri and one school is piloting die Anodieris 
expe rim e nthi g widi a design course using an Archinaecfes a 

pkitter. Pupib are aiming at SCOTVECT oxxiule certification in Design and make 64805 and/or 
Design studies 64804 widun TVEL These two modules were originally produced for 
engineering bat the descriptors and learning outonnes are sufficiendy open-ended to be capable 
of mteqmtation widun a fabric design context, and SCOTVEC has a^ed to certificate diose 
pupite who achieve die module*s leamine outcomes. In Ayr Division, home economics is 
mcluded in die core TVEI programme in all four schools involved. 
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(li) England and Wa^n 



(a) Bedfordshire 

Working under the umbrella of TVEI Extension, with the guarantee that all pupils will 
expakacc 'technology across the cuiriculum', the developers started from an existing strong 
co nw B t me nt lo Design and Technology and built on it using a ranse of subjects. Havina defined 
a core of skills, knowledge and values 'tAach woukl come mainly firom science, cnm, design 
and tedmcdogy. home economics and the humanities but also including religious education 
(nurd values) and business studies (economic values), a research progratmne was carried out 
in 13 sdK>ols to analyse teaching provision and curriculum to find where technological 
processes fitted in. It was found that off subjeM 

binder pravkling exauiples of die teduK^gical process was produced. An in-dq)di analysis 
fdlowed of thrs curriculum diet of two schods. A 'core' has been defined and examples of 
three delivery models (in timetable, cross-cuiricular and group enterprise project • with 
subtended timetable) ^Movided. From 1989 all schools will have a coie curriculum containing 
tecnnology as exemphfied in the documents. To ensure widor dissemination/ follow-up each 
school has nominated a Technology Across the Curriculum Co-ordinator to liaise with senior 
management and to naonitor/imanage technology. In-service support is available to local 
consoftia of schools. The package is available at a cost of £15. (Bedforl«hire Education 
Service, 1987 a, b and ND). 

Additionally a Mode 3 GCSE course has been developed in the county and been approved by 
t he M idlands Examining Group (MEG) for first examination in 1991 (Subject to SEA(J 
tpptovwi). 

This is a cross-curricular course (called Technology across the curriculum) involving 
technology in a range of subjects. It has been mainly developed from TVEI Extension work, 
outlined above, by Stuart Taytor. professional development tutor based at the TVEI Unit, 
County Hall, BedfonL Pupils will submit pieces of work from crtft, design and technology, 
home econcmics and science fcr diis cross-curricular GCSE exanoination provided that they 
meet the criteria for technology contained in the GCSE syllabus which derives from the 
Bedfordshire TVEI Extension plan. 

(b) Essex 

Gwyneth Street, Home Economics Advisory Teacher in Essex, who is based at the Meadgate 
Curriculum Devdcqmient Centre, Chelmsford, has produced a home economics module called 
Coverall - achieving design and technological capabiUties through textile studies. It is 
concerned widi designing and making protective clothing for children at play school. The 
module, designed for fourteen year aids, provides a 9-week teaching programme (9 x 80 
minutes). The teachers' guide contaia^ all die information required to run die module for twenty 
chikben. Copies are availaUe from Mrs Street at a cost of tlO (including p and p). Requests 
shouki be acoooqMuued by cheques made payable to Essex CkMmty (council. 

(c) Gloucestershire - Technology Through Home Economics - The Seven 
South West Countries (JSA) 

Gloucestershire is the host audiority for diis major developmental project funded from April 
1988, by the Training Commission for diree years. Avon, Cornwall, Devon, Dorset, 
GkNioestershire, Somerset and Wiltshire LEA's are involved direcdy in die Project directed by 
Irena CMejnikowna. Eadi county has an action team of at least seven members including die 
hoine economics adviser, classroom trtachers and. wherever suitable, representatives from crafr, 
design and technolo^, informat r.* technology or science as they are most interested in 
promoting cross-cuirKiular links in all their work. The Project is developing management (eg 
strategies and INSET) and ctossroom resources for die teaching of die process of design and 
techndogy thus enqriuisising die home economics/art and desi^craft, design and techiiology/ 
science axis required in schools and colleges to enable all students to receive proper training in 
design and technok>gical cqiability. 
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(d) Hanpthire 

A groiq> of tetdien and advisory teachen representing the S* 1 9 age ranse and cross-curricular 
sobject areas inaliiling home economicSt are oart of Hanq)shire*s TechMogy Education Project 
led by Rkhaid Mitraell. The groap has been wwldng on both philosophy and practice 
dociannisfoschocdswidiexeDi^ar teaching 1987. 

A dditional ly ^ die Hampshire Modular Scheme has been piloting a Mode 3 Technology/Creft 
Design and Technology modular syllabus dirough die Southern Examining Group, since 
Septonbcr, 198S. A team <rf Inmie economics teadien is writing nxidular sylhbi for 
Ecouomics - Food and Home Economics - Textiles^ with emphasis on technology and 
technological processes. It is hoped to start die courses in September 1989. The five modules 
will follow die same format as the craft design and technology syllabus, enabling cross- 
cunricular links to be ntiade as appropriate. 

(e) Kent 

Sue Dunn, teacher/adviser for home economics for die Couaty G>uncil, has produced, in 
conjunctioo widi Christchureh CcXkgt^ Canterbury, a Cer^ficau in Curriculum Development 
for Home Economics Teachers in Secondary Schoob (20 dMys). This course explores issues 
widiin desigp and tedm(riogy relating to hoiw economics duw 

die ooss-curricular inqilicatioiis for the subject The course which will be run during the 
Autumn term, 1989, comprises dsee inter-linked units of study: 

Hook economics: chan^g qiproaches; 
inylicatinns of new initiatives; 

development, management and evaluation of learning resources. 

In May, 1988, die Authority appointed an inn)ector for technolo|(y 'in all its forms'. It is hoped 
tocarry out a lechndogy audit' of all Kent schools. This project is at an eariy stage yet but it is 
hoped that before the end of the 1988-9 session they will have been able to disseminate 
innxmation in all six areas of die county. 

During the 1988-9 session the in-service programme in design and technology has been very 
productive. Some hi^y successful coUabontive links have been formed with science, craft, 
design and tedinotogy and art and design with some interesting curriculum developments taking 
place in schools. 

(f) London, King's College, University of London 

Robin Murray, at die Centre for Educational Studies, was involved with the Technology 
Education Project which hu recendy l^n cooqpleted. He reports that work began in 
S ep t wnb cr, 1988 on a three voffpilot scheme which is loddns at 'multi-certificated inter- 
disciplinanr course woik wimin CiCSE'. Schools in ten authorities throughout England are 
involved Techmdo^ is being viewed as 'cross subject', which poses problems for assessment 
at OCSE. The prmect will consider die assessment of tasks in technology acceding to die 
criteria of die contributing subjects. 

(g) Nottingham, Trent Polytechnic 

Cuirendy the Department of Secondary and Tertiary Education is offering a series of 12-day 
Technology in Home Economics courses in Nottinghamshire and neighbouring LEAs. The 
course Ughli^ts pnMem-solving, management and resources and txptcu teadiers to plan and 
inpteuMsm a lechnotogical development This course is pan of an 

expanding protnunme pimaring teachen to nuuiape design and technology in die National 
Curriculum and is srryicea by resident staff engaged in curriculum development at a national 
level. (Oontnct: Brtnda Smidi - 0^02 : 418248 ext 3377). 

Additionally, other departments of the Pdlytechnic are involved in activities which may be of 
interest to home economists seeking to introduce a technological element into their courses. The 
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Trent Intematioiud Centre fior School Technology (TICST), established in April 1987, runs 
LBA-based INSET prop: ounes, INSET courses at TICST itself and special courses for 
adviienandkctuRn. (QynticKO.ShiUito* 0602: 418248 etc 2101). 

Also baaed at Trent is the TVEI Coosultancv in Science and Techndogy Education. The 
Conwltancy providea support to ichodSt LEAs and TVEI during die Extension phase. A 
Teclmoloty TooUit^ developed by the Consultancy, provides a means of planning and 
m o oil oriM^ dtroo^theoroticiii and opentional models, techndogy education within schools. 
(Cootact Pkot OiB. Harrison - 0602 : 418248 ext 2155). 

The TVEI Qsrknilum Database for England and Wales is maintained at Trent The database has 

collected informaiioa and hu iixmitQred developmena 

ofTVEL (CbmactrPtaf. 03. Harrison -06ar: 418248 ext 2020 



(h) Skemeid 

Pat Waring at die City Polytechnic, who was previously involved in a project looking at 
TeachtiiM home economics in secamlarysc^ has begun a new duee year 

(1989-92) project Technology and home economics in the school curriculum. The project, 
whidi haa die services of a seconded teacher as research c^cer, aims to collate and draw 
toflediar specific examples of technology in hcxne economics. The project is sponsored by the 
Au SainisEducadonal TVust 

(i) Shropahire 

Anodier Mode 3 GCSE course, (approved by Midlands Examining Group * MEG) has been 
{mxteced toe. The title is Introduction to catering. It is totally courseworic assessed. 
Additionally, diere is also a Mode 3, GCSE course (also ^>proved by MEG. ) called Technology 
for all ii^ich includes modules on food technology and textile tBcluK>logy as well as household 
tedbndogy and hkhiechnolqgy , and other modules across a variety of curriculum areas. 

(J) Wnlea 

Baaed in Cardiff a Steering Group on Technology across the Curriculum has been established 
to discuss the possibilities of a GCSE Mode 1 examination. Its first meeting was on September 
27 1988. 

NntkMUil Certincate Modules 

It is not easy to sum up what is going (m in the National Certificate (NC) with regard to home 
economics and technology * too much depends on the composition and delivery of particular 
prognmmes (which may vaiy gready) to make any general statements about it. However, it is 
pomble to look at individual modules as examples of what is happening. 

A home economics pro^amme couU be constructed using modules from many diffcrrnt parts 
of the catalogue. There is, in fact, only one module in the catalogue q)ecifically designated as 
home economics * 69020 Home Economics. There are, however, nuxiules in the Industrial 
Rtooesaing area which are omcemed widi food processing and fabric skills. The diird major 
area woidd include modules from Caring Skills, diough diese are much less cleariy related to 
'technology', u are those individual modules from such areas as Personal and Social 
Devdi^miem whidi ooukibe induded in a home econonmcs p 

Given diat the National Certificate is a primarily vocational initiative, it is not surprising diat 
that are plenty of examples of die awareness' and 'applicaticm' aspects of technology 
education m many modules. Most relevant niodules in the Industrial Processing area are, as die 
name implies, geared towards die needs of the mass nuuket food and fabric industries and, as 
sudi, may not be stricriy i^inropriiUe for delivery in schools. 

However, one should point out how much the 'technological acdvityTproblem solving'/ 
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'dotign' ethot it present in the National Certificate. Module 69020 Home Economics is 
pmala^inten«dn|. It is woiih comparing its leaning outcomes witlitlKnefiomt^ 
inodnletBomtiieBivpneeringaiea to see Inwnuich they have income (See Table 3). 

It is dear km similar die approach is in each of these modules. Bach takes a "problem solving' 
qppRMok and each is leladvely context-independent Thus it should not be too much of a 
sunrise » diacQwer diat module 64805 (and its oonpaiyon modute 
in net, been uied as part of a hoineecorKWMcs p rogr amm e. (Seepage22). 



Tri)fe 3 : Leandng Outcomes for diree NC Modules 


mo 


648QS 
DwflinlMake 


64818 


The Mkni Aodd: 

1. Itar a fIvMiii* or biief, 
Maijn rttfipriM— id 

idBMMy # MBbtf of 

pMMnni^fQr 

telii«wfehit; 

1 cmy oottbe 
pmcticdiiivMiittion; 

3. evataaaewlMmthe 

endiMitortiie 


llic stodeot Aoqld: 

1. kaiowtliepiiipoteora 
ctedeiifii brief. 

2. rtoctnditaeielevam 
iBClnkal inftannttioQ for a 
dengopngect; 

3. jdanthemanofKtiiieof the 
product; 

4. inakc/raemble,te8tandif 
neoeovy nodify llie deagn; 

5. onaqriy with repdatkms 
and prooeduniwl Qie nfe 
wokinf pnctioea qwdfied 
far eqiiipiiiem and woridiv 


The ttodent should: 

1. pepvea brief for the 
totatiOQ of a techMogical 
ptoblofli niaifaig to the progfanune 
of tnodoki beiog ondedikBii; 

2. pnpaie, in omliiie. and 
nalyie a lame of ttai^ies 
foraaoltttion; 

3. miliieoaeoftbestKaiBgies 
10 dedp and develop a 
loltttion; 

4. evalnaie die aolution. 



Elementa of die ^proUom aolving* q^proach can be found in naany other modules applicable to 
hooaeeoofioimctpn^grBnimes. u a specialist module such as 676^^ 
the en^hasia, as revealed by the learning outcomes, is m the restrictions within which the 
student must operate: 



Hie student should: 

1. know and indy cost constnunts of operation; 

2. know and use the prindito of meaVinenuplanniqg within 
opc ra tionsi oonstiainti; 

3. aiipw mmtnmdirinnt fty 

4. klentify customer lequiranents in lelatkxi to nuuket competitors. 

In other cases the learning outcomes of the module reveal more features of the "problem 
sohfing/dcsign' approach, as in 77862: Design and Manirfacture ofUght Clothing: 

Ihe student dioukk 

L designasUitandaUouseordiess; 
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ifeoni the 

4. ptaiMaMMtetmoritoi 

5. 



AUwogh te Ail cne die problcn (ind iti iMoeiatHl 

to OB opeiMioaal tod sraeoM fltaonivf. n iro^ 
[ owpoBMt M WPH Of QIC wi wifin iiipqci 01 iPC oppgn prooeii. 



Iiofwe¥«r»kibMildiiocbeisti^^ As 

aa eun^ of t inodde irtieve die ndit^^ 

it is powble 10 die 07SOO : Foorfopitf Footf Ph;^^ 



1. idsBliiy iPOd<nlft ti bring io the law, coohod of 



2. wdiliflidaMMeiMMb; 

3. i0lQctafiidiMCMa*(»dMpinf ndm^^ 



4. pcrihwi — lip u lrt ve idlli l iio ciil Pd with limpte 



S. diniBds^ckinMdmnMmbk basic eqiqmie^ 

luBOW On WMIUlUOPS* 
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Part 5: The implications of placing home economics 
in the Technological Activities and Applications 

mode 



The decinoa to pboe hcmie economics witfiin the recently desig n ated mode of Technological 
Activities and /^Ikatkms has a number of implications for individual teachers and tor the 
urofe s skm u a ^t/Me. If die sidiject is to make a genuine and worthwhile contribution to die 
technoloiicaleducatioaofyoungpeopleinScottishsecondary schools, most of die issues 
raised hen will need to be addressed by die SED, die SEB, education audiorities, teachers' 
organisations, die colleges and individual teachers. 

The inmortance of developing an effective strategy should not be underestimated. Studies 
earned out by die SCRE TVEI Cunticulum databikse team indicate diat home economics 
shoulden a oonsiderabk burden in delivering the Technological Activities and Applications 
mode in Scottish schools. Anahpsis (Black. Malcobn and Zakluldew^ 
by bodi TVET and 'non-TVET pupils in session 1993-86 (before die current CCC 
leconxnendations on balance had been conodved) oo sidqects whicfa wouki now faU wtdun d^ 

Technotogical Activities and AppUcations mode suggested diat die 'average' pupil fiell well 
widrin die minimum 5% suggesMd It wu dear diat dus was being achieved largely duough die 
uptake Of tiaditiaoal subtjects and diat for girls, much of it dnoogh home economy 
die data fbr 1987-88 confirmed dus pattern and indk»ted diat about 8()% of young people in the 
diirty Itound Hve TVm schools (dwae dutt began TVm in tint sesskm) wa« already spendi^ 
at least S% of dieir tine in die Technokigical Activities and Applk»k)ns mode and agam 1^ 
of dds was accounted for by die "traditional' curriculum. If die minimum can be achieved widi 
such ease it inay be appropriate 10 ask what impetus diere will be to schools to make odwr duui 

superficial changes tt> accommodate die new mode. (Questions might ec^ually be asked as to 
whedier such an attitude wouU reflect die spirit of die CCC recoomiendation. If it does not die 
migor tesponribili^ for change wiU test at least as much widi subjects as it wi^ 

Changes to die teaching of home economics broudit about by die introduction ci Standard 
Grade, revision of die Hi|^, die advent of SCOTVEC courses and in some schools, 
involvement in TVEI means Aat some teachers oS home economics have abeady espoused a 
more open-aided, probkm-sotving approach to die leaching of die subtject which fits well widi 
die d^tion of technoloty widi which we have been woridng. It seems likely, however, dut 
die esient to ^)^ikdi diese dtfmges have been wdcomed wiU vaiy o(M^^ 
of home economics in dieTechnokigical Activities and Applications mode is to be successful 
and die subject is to fulfil its potential in diis field, all classroom teachers will need to 
understtndfttUytlieimplicatioosof Aedbange and be convinced that itiswatthw^e. 

The issue of how teachers, specifically home economics teachers, can be encouraged to adqit 
new qiproadies, ooment and asaessoaent procedures, was explored in dq;>th by the Assessment 
in Home Economics Research Project, based at Moray House C^ege from 1982-87. In 
essence die researchenreposled dut change will only occur sk>wly and dien only if teachers are 
convinced of its value, are Invidved' and receive plenty of die right kind of suppwt (see 
Cumning era/. 1985. Long era/. 1987. Tmer er 1988). This is not die place to rehearse aU 
die arguments about die proceu of instititting innovations in education; sufiRce it to say diat 
there ttabimdant evidence to suuest diat ifitistobesuccessfid sufficient time, resources and 
support penoonel must be made available to adopt a 'normative re-educative' innovation 
stntMy ndier dian a "power coercive' model (see Bennis, Benne and Oan, 1969; Havelock. 
1969 andBolam.l97S). 

It would be naive to believe dut home economics teachers are any different from odien in 
resisting change - indeed diere is evidence that diey can be quite cynical about paying lip- 
service 10 a proposed innovation while carrying on much as before. Witness the teacher quoted 
by Cumming et al, (1985): 
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LkBm, for in the new wonb in the Oukklinei well go on (toing wh^ 

icon««Imikinf gmnentt-AooihweTldWtsupoircoufsesinthelMjgu^ (pU) 

NiSif rJSS*iJi2?? ^ ^ conscious of the danger of what 

ISi.'^i'** JS^f**~ "^^^"^ <P2). So if the pitfalls that have been 

SSffSr^ othwinnovatioiis ire not to occur again, how can the leaders of the 

SdhSnwJTbSlfab^ 

The ftMOtk must be to make teachers familiar with the notions involved. Teachers need to 
hye ttieir awareness raised about what it means to adopt a technological approach to the 
Sf^Si5S~°**°T*-J^.°*y be amiismto stale diat the nde of technology in the subject 
•ndttwcoombunon which it can make to pupUs* overaU technological education (not 
MCCSsnilyihcsMiiethmg) ought to be cleailyirticulatod in otf official subjew 
th» 11 not the <»ic currently, except for ilie Arransements for the new ffigher Grade 
■ ** ^ coniribute meaningfully to die Technological Activities and 
AppbCTtioM mode it may be nec^sny to review documents which preceded its introduction by 
the OOC: and diat most mipoitantly includes those relating to StandMd Grade. 

I^»j2f?5f** ^ nurturing famUiarity faU within die processes of staff training. Existing 
^J^f^ *"M^ that this may not be a straightforwaid task. Golighdy (1981), for 

^^ft^JiUJSS^ ^ "^^^ ^ ttSchers of home econoScs to S io^ 
iwayftom die owowhdmmg concentration on food that die potential of home economics for 
pttpmng young people to move in a different technologiod environment fiom die one tiiey 
expCT^oettpresrat n»y be lojt*. On die odier hand Uiere may also be a danger in going too 
Z^^JHP' of Acir subject in die Technological Activities ud AppUcaBons 

modemay kad some teachm of home economics to try to justify its place diere \vdnganz 
S?^?SJ? ^ ^"^^ (1^88) wi^ aiunsi such over^tSK 

KSSSLZSi*" ""i'^iS^lfi*."* ^""^^^ ^ ^ it concentrates solely on a 
techncdMEcal approach, hfeyerdieiess, home economics is in die Technological Activitws and 
Apphcatioos mode and subject teachers wiU have to come to terms witfi dus new situation. It 
llSt™*^^ to home economics teachers to teU diem tfiat diey ^y do not 

need to wony because a tot of what diey are doing aheady is technology' and diat 'you can use 
a tecbmlogical approach for everything in home economies'. If home economics is to make a 
significant contobution to die Technological Activities and Applications mode a different 
approach u needed and icachen oDBist 

wifi go on much as before. White it is tnie diat many of die traditiomdW 
■ ttfnS u pt^mjBt^ designing and makinc fabric items - can provide die contexts 
pupils can develop technolofiical skills. Aey will only do so if die approach to the 
tasks IS fundamentally difierent fiom a treStional. didactic teaching style. 

Once teachers have become familiar widi what is involved in teaching 'technology' diey will 
need pnctioc. Cle«-ly if hoooe economics is to make a major contribution to technology 
educafion, which wiU involve re-desigmng courses and may involve some teachers in learning 
"!!ILl51z: ^ ' a»muier, a substantial in-service programme will be required. Some 
tumoriOethave reco^ diis need and have begun such programmes but it wiU take time 
^^i!?f*L^u secondary schools have been involved. There may be odier possible 
avenues and it might be worth noting diat die Open University runs a course entidcd Uvins with 
^^^^'^If '^fif' 0BT217) whrch provkles a general background in technology 

aloog widi kieas about its rote m schools (see Appwidix 5 for details). 

Once teachers have guned in confidence foflowing Uieir practice diey wUl have to apply what 
tney have teamed m dieir own departments by devising suitable learning situations for their 
pupils. At Ihu stage not only wouU suittble examples and reference material be useful to tiicm 
asMwcei of Ideas, but so too wouM a Ust of criteria by which to judge whedier die chosen 
activities oouki indeed be considered as technology. 

f" S?!!""^ considerable effort is required if home economics is to fulfil its potential role 
™J*f spectrum of technological education. It will not happen by itself. Look back to 

1977 when Munn placed home economics in die scientific mode. Have home economics 
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counei become truly 'scientific' sinoe theo? They have not Indeed there is very little reference 
to tdeiitific knowledge, ildUs and metliods in eidier Standard Grade home economict or the 
new ffigher. Hie iame thing oottldhqipen again. Hioie who wish home economics to play a 
part in raising pupils' awareness of technolof^cal applications and to provide 
opportunities for them to eimerience technological activities should recognise what will be 
nquiied if their wishes are to oe achieved. 

Th^ will need to convince not only home economics teachers but also SED (^cials, 
education autfiority personnel, headteachen, and parents, anrangst others, of their 
subject's unique oontrujution to technological education. 

They will need to raise the level of awareness amongst the profession about what 
technology is and how pupUs can be exposed to it in hmne economics classrooms, bv 
disseminating explanatory and sample material to schools and supporting staff 
devdo|jment activities. 

They can write and rewrite curriculum and assessment documents so that the role and 
potential of technology widiin die subject is cleariy explained to all home economics 
teadwrs. 

They can provide a co-<»dinated and extensive progranmie oi in-snvice education to 
introduce home economics teachers to technological concepts and practices. 

They can provide support material for teachers to encourage them to introduce 
techncdogical activities mto their lessons. 

Th^ can provide teadiers with criteria which will help them to determine whidi activities 
leally fit me technology definition. But diey must also protect those other aspects of the 
subject which do not lend diemselves to a technological i^proach, but which make a 
valuaUe contributkm to pupUs' overall education and which ^ould not be lost 

They can provide teachers with a bibliography of helpful literature to support them in 
changing mdr practices. 



AI'PENDIX 1 
Definitions of teciinology 

From The Place of Technology in the Secondary Curriculum, CCC, (1985). Appendix D, p33. 

TechDoiofy [is] a diadpliiied proceu using scientific material sod human endeavour to achieve 
human pTOfras* 

(Edaeoitonybr the Industrial Society's Science and Technology Study Group. 1777) 

Techtttdogy is die process of using scientific material and human resources lo ruse the quality of 
life. 

(fntematioual Symposium on Current Trends in Science Education [see CtClCOT paper 92I4J) 

Technology is die purposeful use oi man's knowledge (rf matmals, sources (rf energy and natural 
phenomena. 

(Schools Council Project Technology) 

Tedmology is a discipli n ed process by which die resources of knowledge (of materials, of energy, 
of die ooncepu of science, of technical concepts etc) are used in die practical sohition of problems 
identified by human need. 

In technology die ultimate purpose is to expldt existing scientific or odier knowledge for 
productive ends, whedier or not all the processes involved are cunendy capable of scientific 
cxplansiion. 

Technok>gy is a creaive activity involving not only die apfdication of science but also the 
resolotioo of complex economic and sodok)gical problems. 

(Schools' Council Project Technology quoted in Technology in Schools", CCCiCOT Paper 
82/22) 

From Design and Technological Activity: a framework for assessment. DES/APU, KELLY et 
£1/(1987). 

The basic premise of design and technological activity (D and TA) is dmt, using materials, tools 
and systenis, human beings csn intervene to modify snd improve tfieir environment Underiying 
diis intervention is die motive €i veqxxiding to hunuui needs. 

In an e du cstional context, piqrils pursuing diis activity must leam to exercise a rsnge of strategies, 
which are dependettupnn die spidication of retevantknoii^^ Thewhde 
activity is governed and given meaning by die human values dutt surround die task. (p8) 

Design and teduxdogical activity is 

a practical activity requiring not only knowledge but also understanding and sensitivity. To be 
involved in design and tachncdogy is to be involved in a particular type of integrated activity - 
based on die interaction of human bein^ widi die physical and technical realities of die material 
worid. (pl8) 

Technological cq>ability is 

diat which endiles a person to enrich die quality of life by using technological skills, knowledge 
and value judgements in die devek>pment of man-made environments and man-made tilings. 
(Appea^T) 



Rom JttMNf €fSurm cf Design and Technological Activities in the School Curriculum: 

^ladivlMieKdim viewed itedri^^ 

iipecii,aMMty (l)iBctaology kfoMdiamof kspoMi^ 

This ippMnd la be icoepied by ami letchen at being the moie important 

aipea aad haviag ibe deiMt meanini. 

(2)lBCbBolofyiaiMBsofilsddlb,laiowled|ean^ Teachen variously 
•aw lbisdefiMiiiM,ei|»daIlyhiibeaieaof loMwle^ 
wideortoonvmw. ^p4M2) 

From Cleggt (1987X Handing down technology in schools: who teaches it? How and why? 
Sdiool Science Review. 

Tedaobgy iavolves the wanipulaiiott of nannal things to fulfil a haman need. This involves a 
iWip MMl-attte prooees which osylly results in m mtetKt 

FnmCwrricuimnMatters:2 TheCwricubimfi^ DES,(19gS). 

The BSSS Mi of t e dai ology lies fa the process of briagh^ 

the enviraaaieat llris process is a partcolar fona of proUen sotvhir. 

exatcQOttoL li is rMm a oi i to aM techaologies farindiag dioee coooemed with die provision of 

thellBr,clo*iag» M aMteds of sMiiMsiafi^ 

theso^eBedliiihi BCb noiQg iei' ofdBcti^^ 

i fffhn oiQ gi es of the Tbiid World. As ia dl leernii^ the mvotveoNm niiM be chnacterised by 
prQgn8Sioa,hftnialcoheRa9oesndoonthnity. Bia technology alro hai its comont which, while 
noi exdiisive to it, is essential tt) the techttdogical process. That content broadly concerns the 
nature and chsracavistics of natmal and manufiKlured materials, and the nature, control and 
uansfofiiMSiow of energy. 

and 

Technology is dxwt "people' conlnriling tilings* not 'things* controlling *people'. (p89) 
Rom Technology across the Curriculum. Schod Technology Fonirn, (1986). 
Technology is ... 

a disd^iiined process usmg scientific HMterial and humsn 

From Understanding Design and Technobgy. DES/APU (1981) (quoted in APU, (1983)). 

The developaMBt of an understandfaig of Design and Technology ui a chik^ 
many sriijeot barriers and aiay be derived fion ideas* vite^ 

experience in, te exaiqile. Art, Craft Environmental Studies, Geography, History, Home 
Bconmnics, Msdiematics, Science and Social Studies as well as through auendsnce at classes 
coniainiag iie wonb MIgn' or Technology' as part of dieir t^ 

IJI aas es e ment should go beyond awaveneas and understanding, [...] and centre on technological 
capabOiqr [ie] the ability of an hidividnal pupil to control or fiuhion die material environment by 
personal iMBrvention in order to improve or enrich the Quality of life. 

FmnUvingwiATechnology: a foundation course. Block 1 : Home. Open University Press, 
(1987). 

Designing is one of the moat important activities of die technologist, since designing is concerned 
widi creadag aew duap by die apidicatioii of knowledge to practical mdu. [This Mock] tries 
flndy to develop your aiMreneir daoii^ 
design sMUordaoiigh a model design tasL (p6) 
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From The Place of Home Economics in Technology. NATHE 1988. 



Tcchnotoiy hM direct implka<ioni of Ufti ityles nd the home eoviranmeat of all people - monlly, 
■KWly, poUlinly isd MMhoitally. It ii MMOtiil wb p nA tot in ttkicMod poblic who cm nikB 
wcU-infoniwd dedikns w that lecbaolocy will ensure a good quality of life for all - roridwidc. 

(p2) 

Rrom Technology in Schools. HMI Report (1982) (deHnition used by East Anglian 
Examination Botfd). 

Tactaology is fn iirBii wK l with the identification of the needs of man and the e nde a vo u r to satisfy 

widi toMog pfobkmt wlm theie it no rigbi or wro«t mwcr, only food oi tad tolmiofit to a 
pfobkflL Toctadofical totaviov lOQiiiret activitioi dHt n ciMtiv^ wd domiiidioft whore the 
ijNifB flsd priBclploB of iciflBoOy iko ooBMndfltt of SQCiflljf Mid cooHOHtics tto flppHod to pv^blfliM of 
Mirfyiag Immo aeeds. Tectaotojical tataykwr iivohroi mpoadiM id tecJiniqpeo goch at 
fytltai tsalyria, pro t ta a tdftt tif t ca t i wi, dgci t iow making, planning, ideal coiwtftwtti ra rf^ and 
tohnion evalondon, ttat are move dian pine acience or 

A very similar definition was adopted by HMI (1986) in A Survey of Technological Education 
in Secondary Schools in Mid Glamorgan, South Glamorgan and Gwem. 

Vmm BLACK et at (1988) Technology Education Project 19S5^1988. 

The ptoject taw Technology*a role at the eiq)loitation of all knowledge (both scientific and 
non-scttntiDC) for cwaave tnn pwKiictive activiiwt m me mwesB ot sooey > itisappwicisinn met 
tMs easential and aluMM toially inienfiaciplinaiy nanve of technology was at variance with the 
discrete diiripline of fite conventional sdwd curiciitann. Ruthennon its tasic p ro cet t et of 
designing, nMldng and geniag tWnp done were at variance with the knoi^^ 
knowledge^ecall criteria of tmdMonal cma min at inn s ijfi) 

There is a sh8q>overisp big not total kientity between 1>esign' and (p24) 

From TVEl: Technology across the Curriculum: the technological process. Bedfordshire 
EducntioQ Service (1987a). 

The Technological Process is defined as: 

(a) klentificatkm a problem, opportonity or issue that can te solved or addressed through an activity 
either nsing (in an active X passive way) modem technological equipment or requiring the 
demonstration of ddUsio model an sdefKt or system involvmg technok^gy; 

(b) m analysis of the issue and die planningAlesignmg of a sohitkxi including the klentification of the 
resoorees needed 10 implement diat sohnkm; 

(c) die coDection, or pn)dnctk» or kiteqnetatkm of data necess^ 

(d) die genention of ideas for aohnkms and die sdlectkm of an appropriate sol^ 

(e) die demonsiratkm of die sppropriate skills to either use modem technologkaJ equipment or model the 
Sftefict or system kivQiviiig spprepriaie technotogy; 

(f) evaluation against the speciflcstion; 

(g) ki certam cases a sevendi step may be appropriate; the development of a business activity to test the 
product in a commocial settmg. 
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Rpom Home Economics by any other name. New Home Economics, 34/6, Geen and Daniels, 
(19S8). 

Hwm amlion, oing the School Technology Forum (1986) definition as a starting point, de- 
vised t Kt of oiieria by whkdi "lechiiology^y be characterised 

TedMlQiy kvUM a J3»MMM>e ii«iy of the dBB 



TeclMolaiy also iBcludei ^r0Mfsn 0< mcfftodb 

te ^ficitney ie achievement of objectives for the 



TedMOlogjrli aWoMiepuipoK is loimBoie wea-beint. 

(Portmfimaa) 

Rram APU (1981) UnderstamMng Design and Technology. 

die ability of an indivkhial pupil to control or ftshion the material environment by personal 
t in qrIv 10 iaqvove Of flonch tfie <|QaliQf of hfiB. 



I¥om ANON (1982) HMI qveads the gDS^ 
This nticte pim fonraid four m 

Oxnet BUM te oonoened with cmu^^^ 

PvfOM mm te acimfy invofccrf in desigmng md making or in devising working systems. 
Pkdilm iuoU te ooorideml whi^ 



Pqiib mM te telped 10 build op inefal vide^^ 
t6MngU> energy, control, maimriiismdc^ 

(Ourenqriiasis) 

Rrom TVm (1988) Technology far TVEI. 



Tte pwpoie of iiid«liD§ tDdnolofy in die comcuiinn for all students is to telp ttem to develop 
into Mionfl ni O B iid ul ii>iegwllB» of c«Mr»wtow s o ffit 
join in to pmeia of perHnl, conmnnby Md nMknnl dec^ 
om oonrtinlions 10 die aodil nnd eoonomtc viabO^ 



This document alio provides a list 0^ can ask 

dtemseNes wbtn plniming die integntion of tedmotogical activities into the cuniculuia 
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APPENDIX 2 



Some deflnittont of home economics 
From DBS (1985) Home Economics from 15-16. 



Thepriaury aim of MchiDi Imne economfci is lo prapm boys and firis for [...] everyday 
VMag apd the adok le^witMHtiei of twaily life. AU pajpUs [.^] require lo gain competence and 
l9Ml»inCQnBedcht)iMiiflaMmof hy|i(M^ U] aome will ean their 

ii¥hi| caring for* feeding, rintWng and httfiog lo ahetier dbor people, as diey are looking 
. Boys and gifk need 10 lean how 10 organiae their tinie and niake 
1 1(> beat effect hi ayniers 10 do witfi homea and hoQaehoUs, andt altfaou^ 
kiK ml ed|enre in^ po rt a nt [^Jthqfshoiddbectoaelyrela>cd 

Mnch of die work [...] at every stage shoold be of a practical and investigative nature. Pupils 
sfaoold be eooomged lo judge and inqvove dieir own performance as well as receiving the 



TeKhing aiftrtwdi ihoold e n c wa gft the devetopoMnt of pupils' critical and analytical ffciWy and die 
abOiQf 10 trmsfer knowledge and un ders tan di n g tailelligendy from one situation to others. 
Ptov Mtag oppottnoitks for pupils lo diink for dietnsdves is eaaential if dtey are lo consolidate 
leand^g and gahi confkleiice ui inaking die jodgeinents and decisk)cs whi^ 
dien hi drily tiWng. 

I^QimmingAa/ (19^5) Where Does the ProqfUe? 

These nndion provide a definitioii which seeks to justify the inclusicHi of home economics in die 
S3/4cuniculunL 

Home economics is concerned widi using and managing human and material resources for die 
beneftofhidivkhals,of fendlitiM and, where appropriaie, of communities. It draws from at least 
duee very difbrem ways of kncmngabom die worid-acinn^ The 
waysdiesul^istai^nflectdierangeof inediodsusedby diecontr^^^ Ithas 
aodal Bsefahtem and relevance for pupils for it focuses on die home which lies widiin die current 
or tanre experience of all young people. It aims to provide piqHls widi a coherait map of 
knowledge, dolls and values so diat diey can make informed decisions about key aspects of die 



From Imtimte of Home Economists (1983). 
Home economics is 

a study of the inier^lationships between die provision of food, ck>thing, shelter and related 
services, and man's physical, economic, social and aesdietic needs in d» context of die home. 

From Higgins (1985) Don*t be a dinosaur, TES, 19/4/85. 

Home eco nom ics is an fatterdia cipU ngy sid)ject, embracing die learning and applicatkm of theory, 

p r hcip l es and practice widiin its area. Through home economics piyils use die familiar situation 

of die houaebokl and social group as die platform from which to stxdy the 

inaiBriai reaouroes dnugh J|e pnicess of kivestigadon, prcMem aol^ 

infotmation, OMmagement, ure of money, acmally *doing\ manq^dadve dexterity and awareness. 
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APPENDIX 3 

Alms and objectivct of home economics courses 

1. From CCC*s Cmrrlembm GMUngi for Home Bcomomici S1/S2 (1987). 

Home Ecooomict courses for S1/S2 pupils in Scotland should encourage pupils to be 
adaptri)le,togidninoonfideoDeande xp oneno e eq|o^^ 

Oouises should piovids S 1/S2 pupils widi oppoitunities: 

1. TodevelooAeirknoiirledgeindsldlbtfiim 
everyday fife in the home. 

2. To develop dicir creative, sensocy and maniptilative skills in areas of learning 
assodaied witfi fee home. 

3. To aqKrienoe personal satisfaction and a sense of achievement in the 
successful execution of a task. 

4. To select with reasons die most suitaUe materials, equipment and procedures 
for sooae everyday tasks in die home. 

5. To use sdecied materials, equipment and procedures cortecdy withdue 
attention to safiety and hygiene. 

6. To devdop qpmopriate inieqwrsonalskil^ 
experiences and activities in die classroom rdated to the h^ 

7. To devdopdieir awareness of similarities and differences in 1^^ 

8. To devek)p their ahiUty to organise and nunage their own time and mo 

9. To develop a sense of reqxmsihility for their own acdons and behaviour widiin 
diefemily. 

10. To become amrneduadiere are services widiin die comn^ 
everyday needs of the family. 

2. The Standard Grade Ammg€m€nt$ fw Hom€ Economia (SEB, 
1987) provide the following statements of aims: 

As a buis for course planning the ideas of the rationale of the subject have been 
devdoped into aims suited to die needs ofpin^ in S3 and S4. These aims are deigned 
to reflect the co n te m porary nature of Home Economics, coupled to tte needs of young 
people, for an action based teaming experience. 

The aims rqgesent an overall emphasis on skills, parriculariy organisational skills. Skills 
may be developed in a variety of ways, all based on practical situations, using a range of 
approadies. 

The aims are as foUows: 

1. To provkte a sound basis erf knowledge and skills which will stimulate and sustain an 
interest in and enjoyment of Ifome Ecomxmcs. 

2. To develop the knowledge and skills recjuired to enabte young people to make 
reascmed and infcmned decisions - decisions related to the organisation and 
management of resources and human potential in irdcr to satisi^- the needs of 
ittfivKhiab widiin die famUy group. 
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3. To derelop an undenunding of and nve practice in the use of the principles 
ttPd eriyimi fae critical choke, and the safe and infonned use of equipment, materials 

4. To provide meaningful exreriencea and upponunities for personal fulfilment in 
cnnve, leoaofy and manipulative skills. 

^* P^"*^ towards an nnderatanding of the needs of different naembera of 

6 To emq> young peo|de with organisation^ skills necessary to meet the needs of 
individaab and temy meooben widun a npdly changing society. 

From time aims ten course objjectives have been derived. 
3. Standird Grade Courae Objectives 

Widiin the elements perils will devdop a numbered skills. These skills are 
prescribed in teims of die Course Objeodves listed below and will serve as reference 
points from wfaidi leachen will develop dieir own courses. 

Knowledge and Understanding. 

1 . To acquire a knowledge of £Kts, temiinok)gy, concepts and principles. 

2 . To use fK:ts, tenninok>gy . concq>ts and principles. 
Handling Irtformation. 

3. To inteipminfoimadon presented in a variety of fcrms. 

4 . To select, finm refierence sources, infixmation relevant to given specification. 

5. To draw a conclusion firom information. 
Practical and Organisational Skills. 

6. To acquire manq>ulative skills. 

7. To cany out a practical task. 

8. To plan a course of action. 

9. To carry out a planned course of action. 

10. To evaluate a course of action. 

Intrinsic to tins element wiU be the provision ofqppoitunities to iy>ply principles of safe 
and hygienic practice and of oppommities to develop creative aspects. 

4. All GCSE home economics courses must work towards the following 
aims. 

To develop pupils' awaraiess of die inter-relationships witiiin home ecmomics. 

To increase piqnls' understanding of die physical, social, emotional, intellectual and 
aesdietic needs of people which change mroughout life according to circumstances. 

To devdop die qualities of sensitivity and aesdietic q)preciation needed to create and 
maintain a personal environment, as distinct torn die total environment. 
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J?JSi2^"« of inttriepaideocc and intenction within family and 

2!LSS£2.^5J|2S"*' 'J^"^ ^ *« ^^ve organisatino and 

^•rmat of f aimly itwurces. in ielati« 

gwjrte honier while comriboiing to the ;dSUniem(rf a iStt conducive to^ 

S^'S!?^^ to assess the 

To stimulate and sustain an interest in and enjoyment of home economics. 
Todn^an awareness of relevant mandatory and other necessary safety 
GCSE The National Criteria, DES and Welsh Office (1985). 
^Id^an^r " ^P*" Unlverrity teachers' 

Xl?^ "^Sai home economics is to help students of both sexes to 
tea dcffiM»i vehves as individuals and as memben of afanuly and communitywidiS 
die context of a cultunlly. lociaUy and eoonomicany divene sSety!^^ 

Home econooacs is an iniegnued field of study. What unifies die subject is not the 
ThtticinierrelatK^ are revoaled duough die study of a number of common 

itsooices in pncticrl situations. (SEC andOlTlS!^ 

The definition of home economics in die National (Mteria focuses on an 
SSS^TO^ ^ :y.?_ P?M«° ««>Jving. die uS^Sf deri^* brief^ 
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6. A sample syUabvs for the first GCSE ezsmination in 1988 in Home 
ecoMNBics: hone and food (1986) is clearly based on the general aims. 

The sims of a coarse <tf study leading to the eximinatm 



To develop pupils* awareness of die inter*itlaticxishq>s within home eccmcmucs. 



To develop die knowledge snd skills rsqidied for die ^ective organisation and 
managooDem of finnily itsouroes, in n^latkM to 



To euMepivils to become adaptable to r^nd techndogical changes and the growth 
of sciendw knowledge. 

To devekip an awareness of die implications and q)plications of technuiogy in the 
home snd develop competence in its use. 



To devetop an understanding of hi te idepcndenoe and interacticxi widiin family and 
c o i nmm i ty faidie setdngof acuhurallyt socially and eoooomfcally diverse society. 

To foster an q^preciatioo of die concern of all syllsbuses in home eccmomics with 
die addevements of bodi riiort-term and kxig-tem goals. 



To increase piqnls* understanding of die needs of people which change diroughout 
life aoconfing 10 circumstances. 

To devekx) piqrils* ability to weigh evidence and make and justify decisicms in the 
light of evidence. 

To simoft die aims of the whde curriculum by fostering inventiveness, originality, 
citadvny and academic rigour. 

To stimuhite and sustain an interest in die enjoyment of Ixmie economics. 
To develq;) an awareness of relevant nuuidatory and other necessary safety 



5.1. To meet die demands of national certification, all courses must include, and develop from, 
die knowledge in die statements in 5.2. This knowledge, which extends overall three 
contexts, win be an imtfral part of die course and will be reflected and deployed beyond 
die ekonM of Kno^iMb|e and Understand in the processes of Handling Information 
and Rracdcal and Qiganisatiooal Skills. 

The essential knowledge has been selected carefully to ensure suitability for all pupils, 
from varyina lociai, economic and cultural backgrounds. Similarly, die items v^ll be 
equally cqiame of being tau^^t in schools throughout die country where conditions and 
V- i rr'iT'TMan'rff^ differ ffonsidcriblyi 



The essential knowledge identified does not set out limits for the facts and experiences on 
die baris of wUdi comes will be idanned. It shouUi be an integral feature diroughout die 
couTK fadwr than confined to one part of it Essential knowledge will be assessed only 
withhi one element, duit of Knowledge and Understanding, though it will be used as a 
basis for some of die assessment witUn die other elements. 

The essential knowledge is the same for all levels. Differentiaticm should be made 
diroo^ pq^* performance as measured by die Grade Related Criteria. 



recpiirements. 



Northern Examining Association 



7. Standard Grade: essential knowledge. 

(fiom Revised Arrangements in Home Economics, p 1 3) 
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5.2 Hie euemial knowledge is u follows: 

Eating a viriety of foods cocdributes to 

Iiidtvidoate have vaiying dictaiy nee^ 

Cunttt dictiiy advice should be oonsk^^ 

Safe pfictices aie important in die use erf icsoiin^ 

Design features aie an inqxxtam considention 

Individuate and femiKes have dififeient irfiysical needs. 

Manageinent of personal and household aq>enditure depends on priori^^^ 
8. Higher Grade Home Economics (Rgtiged ArrangementM). 
Rcttionale and Aims 

The purpose of home economics at the senior stages of the secondary school is to 
prepare young people in inqjxmant skills of living, whether as individuals or 
members (rf a familv. These skills are of value in the esublishment and 
development of a stable home environment and in prqiaring young people for 
empkyoKM opportunities and invvrfvemen 

Hcmie eomomics offen a variety of learning experiences which allow the 
development of diese skills. 

In pedaflogical temis, the skills can be identified as cognitive, creative, management 
anonooiem solving, and also as technologicaL* 

The development and integration of these skills can be pursued through a study of 
the management erf resources. Resource management offers scope for a range of 
intemretations wluch can be matched to the maturity, interest and ability of 
candidates of bodi sexes, and can be applied in a home or vocational context 

Home economics is ooocemed with social, economic and technological change as it 
affects individuals and fandlies in coniemporary society. The en^)hasis in the 
reWsed course on process*based learning and transferable-skills allows the 
ftexibility whidh is required to make a ready reqxxise to such change. 

The course, giving a hi^ priority to problem solving as a creative process and an 
integrated activity, demonstrates the characteristics of a technological mode of 
experience. The conoeni of die subject widi identifying and re^nding to human 
needs confimis its position in this mode. Throu^^ sruu/ and investigation during 
d»e course, candidates diould endeavour to ascertain uow these needs 
by Ae systematic application of appropriate skills and knowledge. 

In addition, the coirm offers opportunities for practical experience in using new 
lechiiologiesttid contributes to candidates' confiiknce in di^ The inclusion 
of such experiences helps to overcome the aclmowledged indifference of some 
female candidates to technotogy in the wider sense. 



^ See The Place of Technok>gy in die Secondary Curriculum: a COSE discussion paper 
(Consultative Committee on die Curriculum, 1985). 
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In oooonn with other subjects, course OMtributes to person In 
rao^n^oo cf the growing matimty of can^^ 

iSS ^!f HjS^bi!! S [^ of study skiUs and encourages a structured approach to 

9 Revised Higher Grade Home Economics • Aims. 

The following aims have been derived from the rationale and offer a basis for course 
planning. 

a To provide opportunities which will allow the acquisition of knowledge and 
andentSDdiBg of the frictors which influence the choices and decisions made by 
uidividttalsandfunilies. 

b To develop sidlls of analysis and evaluation dirough a study ci the materials and 

resoiDces neoesaiiy for the identification of. and responses to. the physicd a^ 
needs of individnatt and fiunilies. 

c To^wgogM^wareness of die inteniq>endence of different members and groups 

d To develop die managemem skills necessary for die effective use of materials and 
resousoes and for die application of diese skills. 

e To demonstrue a positive reqionae to social and technological change. 

f To oflScr opportunities to use practical skills for creative and investigatory purposes 
dirougb proueoi-solving and technological activities. 

g To offer opportunities for personal development in the areas of initiative. 
mmoMibiliw, co-operation and adaptability and to encourage a positive attiuide to 
in depe n de nt leaniin£. 



APPENDIX 4.1 



How koae tcooooiics could provide oppoitimitict for pupils to experience 
«Mli uf BlMk and Harrtoon*! tkrte dincntiont of technology education. 
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KNOWLEDGE 


teaihfandiodety food 
energy 


0 
U 
R 
C 


SKILLS 


inves^ating problem solving decision-maldng 
analyttig mm^Ndadni evaluating 


E 
S 


EXPERIENCE 


a wide nmge of home orientaied activities allow pupils to 
build on their own knowledge and experience. 
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IDENTIFYING 
FACTORS 


eg time, cost, appearance, performance, texture, taste, 

onumifitft. nfmcwtunifiM 
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PLANNING 
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EVALUATING 
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COMMUNICATING 


- findings and conclusions (handling information) 
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Y 


APPLYING 
KNOWLEDGE 


* scientific and other concepts 




DEVELOPING 
RESP(»fSIBILITY 


- oxicem for others, being reliaUe 


A 

Wa 

A Id* 


Factt alone are insufiScient to pvqMie people for adult Piq>ils need to develop 
a critical awareness and undenianding in onler to operate successfiilly in a modem 
teduxriogical socieQr. In home economics pupfls' awareness is devdk>ped by: 


1" 


EXPLORING 


Mspom (rf die nature and role cf technology in society 


f ^ 
S E 


EVALUATING 


die inqwct of information tedmol^gy and control technology 
in houadidd management systems 


I s 

E T 

R 1 


ANALYSING 


criieria for informed consunoer choice, fitness for 
^laliQr, form and fimction of design, ergonomic efficiency, 
healdi and safety 


5 I 

7 N 


ENCOURAGING 


development of personal values, judgement, aesdietic, 
economic and social considerations 


N 


STIMULATING 


ability to q>pndse critically technological change 



Based (» Page 4 The Place cf Home Economics in Technology, NATHE, 1988 
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6fM to ftow k«ir tte AIdm for tkt Stantftrd Gnie Home Economics coarse could 
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APPENDIX 5: Open University Courses in technology 



The first of these. Living with Technology: a course for teachers (ET217) provides a general 
background in technology along with ideas about its role in schools. Based on the Technology 
Foundation course (Living with Technology * TlOl) it covers seven topics: the home, 
communication, enerey, resources, food, health and the effects of micro-electronics on 
enqiloymenL Many ci these topics would be relevant to home economics teachen and would 
he^ to raise dieir awareness of technology. Another course on offer is Technology in 
Secondary Schools(JPT539) which comes in the form of a stuffy pack (£18.77) which should be 
ideal for diose interested in introducing technology into their school or into an authority's in- 
service provision. There is also a conversion course Technology and Education (ETS17) for 
those wm> have already takm course TlOl as part of their undd^ra^ Itcomprises 
three texts: Technological Education; Case Studies; Technology, Society and Education. 
Togetter with course TlOl this course fcmns part of the Advanced Diploma in Technology in 
Schools which is eligible for subsidy. It is designed to be of particular interest to science, craft 
design and technology and home eccmcmiics teachers. It lasts for a minimum of two years and 
comprises two parts, (see tatde below) 



Open University's Advanced Diploma Technology in Schools* 



PARTA 


Er217 Living with technology 

ETS17 Conversion course: Technology and education 

(This is for those students who have already passed TlOl *Livii.^ 
with Technology' as part of their undergraduate course). 


PARTE 


ROUTE 1 


ROUTE 2 




MODULE 1 






Design, process and products 






MODULE 2 


MODULE 2 




ET887 


ET897 




Food production systems 


Instrumentation 




MODULES 






Manufacturing 






MODULE 4 






AppUcation of what has gone before to the technology curriculum 
design - (across subjects or as a separate course). The curriculum 
to include: problem solving, design, creativity and cognitive 
P'^ocesses, pupil attitudes and values, teaching methods, assessment. 
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AbbreriaUou used in the text 



ARI AssBSSiHBPl of PttfcmiMH¥je Unit 

CCC : OoatiilMii »gCnn«iltw <«lheCunicidoin 

COT : Qift,T)wiyiiiiilTcctoology 

OOSB : OonwiMeeflnSccooilKyBdaciitinn 

GOT : Qwwiinrr oo Tectootogy 

CSO : OenaalSiyportQroap 

DBS : D qiMlui e ui of H d n cirto ii md Sdeooe 

OCSB : OeandOertflcaieofSeooiidnyEdiicatioa 

ore : QeaeadTeaddBgOoQiicil 

HMI : HvMiijeity^Inipecionie 

UJ3A bntrLoulonBdiication AudxxiQr 

INSET : In-ScfvioeEdncMkmind'nainmg 

LBA : Locil Bdncatkn Andiori^ 

MD90 : NBdlindi Rxwiining Qtoap 

KATHE : NatknilAsiociatiaoof TeadmofHomeEca^^ 

NC : National Ootifiaiie 

OU : ppenUiuvcnity 

PICKUP : Pnfeiiianal, Industrial and Conmiercial Updating 

RSA : Royal Society of Am 

SCCX! : ScottidiCSoniultativeCoaimitlBeonTheCiinicid 

SCDS : SoottialiCuniciilimiDeveloinnentSavice 

SCB : Scottish Oenificaie of Education 

SOOTVEC: Sooitisii Vocational Education Council 

SCRE : Scottish Councfl for Research in Education 

SEAC : SdioolsBa nrin a tions and A s sessment Council 

SEB Scottidi Ruaini nation Board 

SEC : Seoondaiy Examinations Council 

9bli sootnsn noncanon i/cpanuicni 

TAC : Tailc-Actkin-Cipability 

TUST : TVEIRdnedln-Scrvioe'naining 

TS : Technotogical Studies 

TVEI : Technicil and Vocational Education Initiadve 
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